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Thirty-Five Years of Reflections 
ROY W. GODDARD 


BEING INVITED to write on the junior col- 
lege movement after severing official du- 
ties for nearly four years gives pause for 
reflection. For one who helped organize a 
junior college in 1920, attended 
his first national convention in 
1926 at Chicago, assisted in re- 
organizing and vitalizing the 
movement again at Chicago in 
1945-46, there is a temptation 
to write of a movement that has 
reached maturity. When one 
looks at an enrollment of 
700,000 students and the mag- 
nitude of the recent national conventions, 
there appears some justification for yield- 
ing to that temptation. Further reflection 
on the swift changes in population trends 
and economic and technological progress 
since the meetings in 1945—46 at Chicago 
prompts one to write of a movement that 
is by no means mature—perhaps only en- 
tering adolescence. 

One could cite reports of various na- 
tional commissions, numerous state sur- 
veys, and other studies pointing up a pro- 
gram of community colleges which would 
absorb some of the shock of the educa- 
tional problems engendered by our chang- 
ing society. Few states seem to have 
grasped this problem and made progress 


Before his retirement ROY W. GODDARD 
was president of Rochester Junior College, 
Minnesota. 


toward fruition. One of these few states, 
California, has over three per cent of its 
population enrolled in community col- 
leges and less than one per cent in the 
University of California and its 
branches. Minnesota has ap- 
proximately one per cent of its 
population enrolled in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and the 
Duluth branch, while about 
one-third of one per cent is en- 
rolled in junior colleges. These 
states are representative of the 
two extremes in these ratios 
with only two or three approaching Cali- 
fornia and most other states approaching 
the Minnesota ratio. 

Those interested in education are con- 
fronted with three major problems: (1) 
the high birthrate of the past generation 
which produced a high ratio of popula- 
tion to educate, (2) the increased cost of 
government and the ability and patience 
of the taxpayer to pay the bill, (3) the 
Soviet Union’s educating trained person- 
nel and engineers faster than the United 
States. 

The first problem has become trite, but 
the severity of it becomes more apparent 
when we realize that the percentage of 
population from 20 to 65 years of age 
(the productive age) is the smallest in our 
history. The situation accents the second 
problem—the ability and patience of the 
taxpayer. We must recognize the need of 
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economy in all areas of government, in- 
cluding education. Per capita costs on the 
various levels of university education are 
difficult to obtain. It has been stated by 
some observers that the per student cost 
in a junior college is about half the cost 
for the same type of education at a uni- 
versity. Whatever it may be, the total cost 
to society for junior college education 1s 
less in a community college than at a dis- 
tant university. Many observers believe 
the conflict between the ideologies of the 
Soviet Union and the West will be a con- 
test between the socio-economic institu- 
tions instead of a war. Whichever it may 
be, it is imperative that we speed up and 
extend our program of education. 

Is there a more simple and economical 
manner of providing post high school edu- 
cation to our rapidly increasing popula- 
tion, thus more effectively meeting the 
challenge of a competing ideology, than to 
provide a nation-wide system of commu- 
nity colleges? If we have such a good case 
for the community college, why has the 
movement been so slow in attaining a 
semblance of maturity except in a very 
few states? 

Among the suggestions for improve- 
ment and/or reasons for slow progress is 
legislation pertaining to the movement. 
Some have contended that eliminating 
the word “Junior” would strengthen our 
cause. One might make a case for this 
contention by noting that in California 
where this policy has made the greatest 
progress, a higher percentage of high 
school graduates are in college than in any 
other state in the Union. Perhaps follow- 
ing this line is merely seeking refuge in 
semantics. Where progress has been most 
satisfactory it is not difficult to discover 


forces that secured legislation and are 


more vital than titles or names. These 
forces may be classified under leadership 
and public relations. 

If successful, these forces are inter- 
woven and interdependent. In a move- 
ment such as ours, which is dependent on 
the confidence of the people, leadership is 
ineffective without public relations. The 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
is to be congratulated on the move to 
strengthen its public relations program. 
The splendid editorial in the November 
issue of the Junior College Journal by 
Dr. Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr. should be 
reread and incorporated as a part of this 
editorial. It behooves our regional and 
state organizations and local administra- 
tcrs to build this “two-way street” into 
the grass roots of every community. 

Every community college administrator 
is responsible for local leadership. In states 
where the community college movement 
is achieving the maturity we have hoped 
for, this leadership has been supplemented 
and fortified by leadership from the state 
department of education and/or the state 
university. Unfortunately, leadership from 
these two sources has appeared in too few 
states. Certain forces may foreshadow a 
concern and interest for a broader base in 
post high school education, viz., (1) the 
demand of industry for a greater supply 
of trained personnel, (2) the demand for 
economical and democratic means of edu- 
cating youth of college age, (3) the grow- 
ing reluctance of parents to send youths 
to distant educational centers to become 


a “seat number” among thousands. The 
Ohio College Association has recognized 
these and other pressures and stresses on 
our present structure of college education. 
They are to be congratulated on the re- 


cent (1956) report of a survey and the 
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case presented for the community college. 

There are undoubtedly many on the 
side lines who were a part of the growth 
into adolescence who covet the opportu- 
nity the younger administrators and 
teachers have of leading the concept of 
the junior college into the maturity of the 
community college. 


Correction: All publications make typographi- 
cal errors and occasionally the nature of the 
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error is such as to give a completely contradic- 
tory meaning to that intended. We of Junior 
College Journal have been guilty of one of the 
latter types of “bloopers,” and we sincerely re- 
gret it. 

On page 274 of the January, 1957, issue of 
Junior College Journal we-stated, Dr. Eric 
A. Walker, condemned the people of York for 
providing the new center structure ...”’ (italics 
are ours). Now we know, and we believe our 
readers are certain, that Dr. Walker com- 
mended the people and didn’t condemn them. 
The error was ours, We regret it, and offer our 
abject apologies to Dr. Walker, the people of 
York, and all of our readers. 


A Comment on ‘Student Mortality in Junior 
Colleges’’ 


JOHN LOMBARDI 


I WISH to take issue with Dr. Eells’ article, 
“Student Mortality in Junior Colleges,” 
in the November issue. Throughout the 
article there is implied the assumption 
that the enrollment figures used for the 
various states and individual colleges are 
comparable. I do not believe that such 
figures compiled for American Junior 
Colleges are comparable since the meth- 
od of reporting enrollments by the differ- 
ent colleges varies. ‘The discrepancies are 
even more pronounced between the fig- 
ures reported for junior colleges and those 
reported for four-year colleges. 

To illustrate: ‘Table I, page 133, lists 
enrollments in California as freshmen, 
84,918, sophomores, 33,797, for a grand 
total of 118,715. On the other hand, in 
“California Schools” (August, 1956, page 
303), official publication of the Califor- 
nia State Department of Education, the 
fiyures for 1955 are: 38,987 full-time 
freshmen, 13,629 part-time freshmen, 
19,777 full-time sophomores, and 4,826 
part-time sophomores. ‘The grand total is 
77,219. It is obvious that the percentage 
of withdrawal is greater for the part-time 
than for the full-time students. I suspect 
that Dr. Eells’ 118,715 includes adult edu- 
cation students, but even that is uncer- 


JOHN LOMBARDI is Director of Los Angeles 
City College, California. 


tain because “California Schools” reports 
classes for adults, junior college level, 
105,056. 

On page 133 of the Journal, Dr. Eells 
states that three public junior colleges in 
California have freshman enrollments of 
from 2,000 to 13,000 each. I submit that 
there is no California junior college 
with a day enrollment exceeding 8,000 
students. 

On the basis of these few discrepancies 
between enrollments reported in the Jour- 
nal and those reported in “California 
Schools,’ any conclusions reached must 
be taken with caution. The figures, in all 
probability, for the states and also the fig- 
ures reported for the individual junior col- 
leges are not comparable. In Los Angeles, 
for example, adult education is a function 
of the high schools; in other communities 
in California, adult education is a function 
of the junior college. 

I make these observations because I feel 
that Dr. Eells’ article may give the wrong 
impression on the question he raises as to 
whether or not the junior college is serving 
American youth as satisfactorily as it 
should. Also, I do not feel that the con- 
clusions he reaches concerning the two as- 
pects of mortality, (1) the ratio of sopho- 
mores to freshmen, and (2) the ratio of 
graduates to sophomores can be valid. Is 
it fair to compare the percentage of grad- 
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A COMMENT ON “STUDENT MORTALITY IN JUNIOR COLLEGES’ 
here “an important field for research, 
leges with those of California, Texas, and analysis and report,’ but first we need a 


uates of Massachusetts private junior col- 


Illinois public junior colleges? better and more uniform method of re 


I agree with Dr. Eells that we have porting enrollments, 


The Place of Education in the Atomic Age* 


ROBERT S. KERR 


Ir 1S an extreme privilege for me to have 
been asked to speak about the important 
subject of “The Place of Education in 
the Atomic Age” at a time when so much 
verbiage is breaking the political sound 
barrier. Needless to say, aside from the 
extreme importance of our system of elec- 
tions to our representative democracy, 
there is another topic which should be 
foremost in our thinking, and that is the 
understanding of the problems which con- 
front this nation educationally. 

You are more aware than I of the in- 
creased enrollment in our schools and 
the shortage of qualified teachers. Pre- 
dictions of the enrollment in our colleges 
for the next ten years are astronomical. 
We could say educators are “sciencitized” 
The Winston 
described times in 


to action. Honorable 
Churchill the 
which we live when he said, “Modern sci- 


well 


ence is standing on tiptoe, ready to open 
the doors of a golden age.” We have had 
glimpses into this wondrous age of tele- 
vision, electronics, and jet propulsion. 
We know the horrors of atomic-nuclear 
weapons, and we have had visions of trips 


into outer space. In fact, the rapidity of 


ROBERT S. KERR is United States Senator 
from Oklahoma. He is a member of the Com- 
mittees on Finance, Democratic Policy, and 
Public Works, and is Chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Flood Control, Rivers, and 


Harbors. 


electronic development outreaches most 
of our boldest imaginations. One of edu- 
cation’s challenges, it seems to me, is to 
comprehend the scope of this expanse 
and bring it into focus. This is far more 
difficult than adjusting the focus device 
on a television set, Since the forces of this 
scientific age are so manifold, I cannot 
presume to be able to bring all of the 
needs of education into perspective. I 
will attempt, however, to have you con- 
sider some of their implications. 
Education is the cause of our present 
wonderment. Actually, it has been largely 
responsible for our economic and indus- 
trial revolution. More than anything else, 
it has caused our substantial agricultural 
surplus, which some regard as a curse, 
while others, including myelf, regard as 
a blessing—but curse or blessing, it is but 
one of the host of problems which makes 
its greatest contribution by pointing the 
way to the solution of these problems. It 
has already performed wonders in this 
regard. For example, the success of this 
country in terminating World War II 
was, to a very large extent, dependent 
upon our school system. We could never 
have accomplished this feat without hav- 


ing had a stronghold of technically- 


* This address was delivered at the annual 
meeting of the Executive Council of the North 
Central Council of Junior Colleges, Norman, 


Oklahoma, October 15, 1956. 
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trained artisans, imaginative scientists, 
planners, and a vast reservoir of educated 
people. Our universal system of educa- 
tion, which grew tremendously after the 
first World War, made this nation’s 
strength secure in a time of extreme emer- 
gency. Our system of universal education 
saved the free world in World War II. 
Faced with its challenge, we found that 
our vocational educational 
could be adapted, as well as our institu- 


programs 


tions of higher education, to increase the 
nation’s productive capacity and our 
military strength. Because of the flexibility 
and breadth of its educational system, 
America met the challenge of the totali- 
tarian “lock step.” This was possible be- 
cause men and women throughout the 
nation had been imbued with the ideals 
and training learned in our democratic 
schools. In a real test of strength and or- 
ganization, the institutions of America’s 
freedom delivered the ‘‘goods” and saved 
the world from imposition and dictation. 

The value of a universal school system 
had been recognized by the Russians in 
their search for world power. We have 
only to look at what they have done with 
their educational program since World 
War II. Shortly after its termination, they 
started an intensified effort to expand 
their school system. In fact, a study of any 
totalitarian government gives ample proof 
of its recognition of the significance of 
education. 

From all reports of experts on the 
Soviet Union, its educational system is 
being geared to win the cold war. Some 
have referred to it as the “cold war of the 
classrooms.” Recent figures released by 
the National Science Foundation confirm 
earlier estimates that Russia’s educational 
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system is annually turning out more than 
twice as many scientific and engineering 
graduates as are the colleges and uni- 
versities of the United States. In 1955, 
for instance, the totals were 126,000 over 
there and only 59,000 in our own country. 

Former Senator William Benton of 
Connecticut, who made a trip to Russia 
last year to study Soviet educational sys- 
tems, reports that “the Soviets are now 
challenging us frontally at what have his- 
torically been two of our strongest points 
—technology and mass education. ‘The 
present rate of Russian educational ad- 
vance is faster than our own, just as their 
growth-rate in industrial production sur- 
passes ours. ‘The gap in total performance 
is closing. It is closing rapidly. 

“In less than 30 years the Soviets have 
created a primary school system rivaling 
our own in universality, with nearly 100 
per cent enrollment. Their secondary 
school system is mushrooming amazingly ; 
ly 1960 every Russian youngster is to be 
given an education at least comparable to 
a better high school diploma, 

“They have already surpassed us in 
both the number and percentage of stu- 
dents enrolled in institutions above the 
secondary level—with 4,300,000, to our 
2,700,000.” 

This battle for brain power is disturb- 
ing. The power of technology can change 
the balance of military power. ‘Tech- 
nology’s impact on heavy industry can 
change the world balance of economic 
power. But of far greater import are the 
Soviet tactics of “complete co-existence.” 
The Soviet Union is exporting ideas for 
which it has displayed talent. As. Mr. 
Benton describes it, “The new propa- 
yanda of the Kremlin, emphasizing eco- 
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nomic, political, and ideological compe- 
tition, clearly reveals the long-range plan 
—a plan so potent as to make military 
maneuvering seem by comparison tactical 
and even diversionary. Central to it is this 
schooling for export of scores of thous- 
ands of indoctrinated and capable engi- 
neers, scientists, schoolmasters, and tech- 
nicians of all kinds. These are being 
trained to help convert the world to com- 
munism. In Burma last December, 
Khruschev and Bulganin offered to build 
and staff a technological institute in Ran- 
goon, ‘a gift to the people of Burma from 
the people of the Soviet Union,’ as they 
put it. An advanced guard of technicians 
is now in India, in connection with the 
steel mill the Soviets are building in 
India. -A technical institute has also been 
offered to India, and enticing induce- 
ments have been advanced to Egypt, 
Afghanistan, Latin America.” 

In my opinion, whether or not the 
United States maintains its world leader- 
ship for free enterprise and a hope for a 
peaceful world in this battle for brain 
power depends upon how sincerely and 
effectively we understand the important 
role of our educational system and _ its 
many challenges. We must improve the 
quality of our school system. We cannot 
afford to be complacent about our edu- 
cational efforts and our schools. As a na- 
tion, we cannot afford to waste our young 
talent in a world where totalitarian nations 
are determined to exploit theirs to the ut- 
most. We can never allow ourselves to fall 
behind the Russians. If this ever happens, 
we could easily “find ourselves outwitted, 
outthought 


outmaneuvered, and out- 


built throughout the world,” as William 
Benton once said. 
America’s future world leadership is 
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dependent upon our recognition of the 
serious problem of continued and in- 
creased development of our well-trained 
creative manpower. Today our inventive- 
ness and productive talents are known 
and respected throughout the world. To 
insure the continued growth of our tech- 
nological development to guarantee 
America’s security and that of the free 
world, we must recognize and solve the 
challenging problems of specialized man- 
power and improve our educational sys- 
tem. A free society must develop its hu- 
man resources as fully as possible. 

In this time of rapidly advancing scien- 
tific discoveries, increasing world popu- 
lation and decreasing supplies of raw ma- 
terials, the coming of automation, and 
the continued growth of our economy, 
we must re-evaluate our educational sys- 
tem in terms of its ability to meet the 
technological expansion. It is important 
for us to recognize that the problems 
which face us today are not the result of 
failure, but they are a clear indication of 
startling success. America has created a 
way of life which demands superior skills 
in every field. This demand has become 
so tremendous that growth and expansion 
are now constant elements of our normal 
pattern. Progress, however, is no longer 
simply a matter of occasional spurts and 
short-term crises. We must provide a con- 
tinuing flow of well-trained men and 
women to maintain the momentum of 
our rapidly expanding technical society. 
Every new scientific development in- 
creases the fraction of our working popu- 
lation that must be more highly trained 
in specialized fields. In discussing our 
present educational lag, Dr. Dael Wolfe 
has warned that “in an age of nuclear 
weapons, jet propulsion, radar, plastics, 
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and electronic brains, we are preparing 
students for college in elementary and 
secondary schools that have changed little 
in their basic policies during the few years 
that were required to bring those develop- 
ments from the research laboratory to the 
positions they occupy today.” 

Education’s most challenging and im- 
portant job is the development of our 
human resources and the upgrading of 
our educational system to make it at- 
tuned to the needs of our times. This era 
requires greater knowledge, skill, and 
understanding of a greater number of 
things than ever before. We need bold 
and imaginative thinking and experimen- 
tation in our schools and colleges to raise 
the quality and increase the effectiveness 
of education. As Philip H. Coombs has 
suggested, “What we need and need 
quickly is a long overdue technological 
revolution in our whole educational sys- 
tem.” 

I understand that every 
citizen will need a broader understand- 
ing, more skills, and greater personal re- 
sources in order to work and live effec- 
tively during the years ahead. With the 
improvement of technology and growth 


American 


of automation, there will be an increased 
demand for post-secondary education not 
only for young high school graduates but 
also for older workers who will need to 
be retrained if we are to keep pace with 
our industrial growth. How can we edu- 
cate more of our people? What is the 
role of our colleges in developing adult 
education? What can be done to assure 
a more thorough means of identifying 
talented young people whose talents are 
wasted? What needs to be done within 
the states to meet the needs for more 
adequate planning for the tremendous 
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numbers of students who will soon be 
applying for admission to our institutions 
of higher education? 

Our current college and university en- 
rollment of two and three quarter million 
will increase in the next 10 to 15 years 
to somewhere between five million and 
six and one-half million. Immediately, 
this raises questions in your minds, | 
know, How can physical facilities be pro- 
vided for all of these students? What must 
be done to staff the schools and colleges 
with qualified teachers? What must be 
done to supply the quantity and quality 
of personnel for science, industry, govern- 
ment, and education? How can we pro- 
vide the necessary incentive to go on for 
those individuals who have the ability 
but who are not going to college? Should 
institutions be expanded or new insti- 
tutions created to provide for the students 
who cannot get into existing institutions? 
And finally, the six billion dollar ques- 
tion—how can all of this be financed? 
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Some of these questions undoubtedly 
will be discussed more fully by profes- 
sional groups such as yours and lay people 
in the series of regional conferences pro- 
posed by the President’s Committee on 
Education Beyond High School. 

A big task faces you. It is as exciting as 
the most eager pioneer among you can 
desire. The educational problems which 
I have mentioned must not be placed 
only on the professional educators. ‘These 
problems are the burden of responsibility 
for all of our citizens, educators, busi- 
nessmen, scientists, laborers, legislators 
a way must be found to alert and stimu- 
late the members of all these groups while 
still there is time for imaginative plan- 
ning and calm deliberation. 

The Atomic Age has made it crystal 
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clear that education’s role in this era is 
America’s most necessary resource. This 
challenges to the utmost the full measure 
of our democracy to cope with the great 
problems of modern times. We must de- 
velop a new and challenging degree of 
concern, of hard work, of imagination 
and inventiveness to keep our education 
the best in the world. We must educate 
our youth to a point that they will be able 
to open more and more doors of knowl- 
edge and unlock more and more of the 
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secret chambers of nature’s inexhaustible 
resources. We must also educate our youth 
to insure that they will be the masters of 
what they find and learn instead of being 
enslaved or destroyed by it. ‘The Golden 
Age is not before—not now—in the fu- 
ture—stout hearts and reverent souls and 
curious and tireless minds of our youth. 

May God grant that you can and will 
play your full part in teaching, guiding, 
and leading them. 


| 
i 
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Requirements of Teachers and Teaching: 
A Cultural Dilemma 


HENRY B. WEBB 


THE APOTHEGM of Descartes—“. . . to be 
possessed of a vigorous mind is not 
enough; the prime requisite is rightly to 
apply it’”—-serves admirably as a text for 
this article. 

The problems and requirements of 
teachers and teaching in one form or an- 
other are as old as man, and, because of 
the many variables, will likely never be 
solved. The fact, also, that there is much 
discussion today of teachers, their meth- 
ods, their education, their functions, and 
what is taught and not taught implies con- 
tinued examination of the problems. As 
long as man strives, says Goethe, he must 
err. It is not within the province of the 
mere author, as it was of the poets, to de- 
cide whether Faust or Mephisto shall tri- 
umph in the end. Thus, while proposing, 
the writer will not presume to dispose, but 
rather to re-expose. 

It does not require a great intellect nor 
a detailed analysis of our national charac- 
ter to see that we are a materialistic na- 
tion which stresses a “gadget” civilization 
often characterized by a laxity of moral 


Author of numerous scientific articles, 
HENRY B. WEBB is an Associate Professor of 
History, San Texas. He 
served as Lt. Colonel in the Medical Service 
Corps and is listed in Who's Who in Education 
and American Men of Science. 


Antonio College, 


scruples and ethical principles in our 
inter- and intra-national relations and in 
our social, political, business, and educa- 
tional relationships. ‘There is a vast un- 
intelligibility regarded as profundity 
which avoids issues rather than solves 
them. We live in an age and in a system 
that places a higher premium (and sal- 
ary) upon the football coach than upon 
the scholar. We stress the doing rather 
than the knowing. In short, as Nicholas 
Murray Butler once observed, “America is 
the the 
world.” 

On the other hand, we do many things 
well, indeed, superbly. We turn out ex- 


best half-educated nation in 


cellent technicians—legal, medical, engi- 
neering, educational, etc. We glorify, even 
adulate, our mechanical ability and overt 
accomplishment. And, whether for good 
or evil, our colleges and universities are 
turning out people, who, by training, fit 
this cultural pattern. Yet as a whole our 
graduates are less than well-informed, our 
scholars less than mature.’ 

This sentiment seems to be implied in 
the statement of Oliver C. Carmichael, 


1JIs it not significant that while the great 
majority of theory about the atom originated 
elsewhere, the American resources and techni- 
cal ingenuity produced the first atom bomb? 
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President of the University of Alabama, 
when he states that: 


Too great emphasis upon breadth of knowl- 
edge, without adequate attention to depth 
and meaning, is a too common error... . If 
higher learning be concerned with under- 
standing, with interpretation, with meaning 
in terms of desired goals, then scientific 
studies which deal simply with facts, with lit- 
tle reference to their relationships, scarcely 
measure up to the true ideal. The knowledge 
gained may be useful, may serve practical 
ends, but contributes little to the student’s 
development.” 

There is no quick and practicable an- 
swer to the problems (a problem here 
being an unanswered question) to be 
raised. Nor can one be sure what, if any, 
conclusions may result from this thinking, 
but if the answers and conclusions are 
found, they will probably be principally 
in the realm of how people should live 
rather than how they should make their 
living. The objective of this article is not 
a Wissensoziologie; rather, its purpose is 
to set down some ideas and ideals that 
may serve as points of departure to miti- 
gate some of the materialism and pro- 
vincialism that arise from specialization, 
professionalized and institutionalized re- 


search, thinking, and teaching.* 


2 Oliver C. Carmichael, “Neglected Areas in 
Education,” The Bulletin of the American As- 
sociation of University Professors, XXXVIII, 
p. 363. 

§ While mindful that some educators are rec- 
ognizing that the degree of specialization often 
required is not essential and that the constant 
watering, the dividing, and the subdividing of 
courses weaken rather than strengthen the 
structure, this objective is maintained. 

Robert M. Hutchins, The Great Conversa- 
tion; the Substance of a Liberal Education, 
Great Books of the Western World, Vol. I, 
(Chicago: Encyclopedia’ Britannica, Inc., 
1952), p. 61. 
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If there is truth to the assumption that 
thinking, creativity, and other cognitive 
functions have received and are receiving 
comparatively little attention, how and 
why have they fallen to such a low estate? 
How and why have practicability, appli- 
cation, and action been divorced from 
theory and risen to such eminence? 

It is commonly assumed that college 
and university teachers are required to 
perform three functions—research, think- 
ing, and teaching. Perhaps the answers to 
our problems and the unacceptability of 
our products lie in an examination of 
these functions. 

Doubtless primitive man, as a measure 
of survival, exhibited a form of human 
and animal activity which we may call 
research. These primitive characteristics 
have been subjected to a refining process, 
the evolution of which has brought us to 
an era of peculiarly professionalized and 
institutionalized research. Research, 
therefore, has become the subject and ob- 
ject of much discussion, praise, or criti- 
cism as to what is meant or constituted by 
research. Insofar as the writer is aware, 
there is no “history” of this subject; yet 
the needs of research have been succinctly 
stated in the observation of Iago Galdson 
in that “What is wanted is a history of re- 
search as an intellectual and social phe- 
nomenon, and as a function of both 
science and society.”* Our present pur- 
poses would not be served by definitions 
of research or a recitation of the achieve- 
ments of research. 

There are those who maintain that the 
researcher is the very antithesis of the 


* Iago Galdson, ““Wanted—-A History of Re- 
search,” Ciba Symposia, VIII, 338. 
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scholar, that to whatever ends research 
is devoted its hallmark is narrowness, and 
that research, by its nature, is not an ac- 
tivity that accomplishes broad ends.° Per- 
haps so, but it is not with the fact of re- 
search that we ought to concern ourselves, 
but with the spirit. Research ought not 
merely aim to add to the sum of our 
knowledge (knowledge being a process of 
piling up facts) ; rather, it should aim to 
provide wisdom (wisdom being the sim- 
plification of facts), understanding, and 
insight into dynamic relationships. In this 
connection it seems significant that work- 
ers in a number of disciplines, professions, 
and businesses have, in recent years, ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with the traditional 
separation of facts and values.* Why is the 
term, “research,” used, even preferred, to 
the term, “‘search”’? 

The philosopher would caution that 
bare facts, objective data, alone never de- 
termine anything. They become sienifi- 
cant only as interpreted in the light of ac- 
cepted standards and assumptions, and 
these standards in the final analysis are 
not susceptible of scientific determina- 
tion.” Velorus Martz comments on the 


_ 


5 Milton W. Horowitz, “Teaching, Research, 
Thinking,” The Scientific Monthly, LXXIV, 
335. 

® Iredell Jenkins, Journal of Philosophy, 
XLV, 309, as referred to by Erwin W. Fellows 
in “Science Values: A Survey of Current 
Points of View,” The Scientific Monthly, 
LXXIII, 112. This point of view is also estab- 
lished by Aura E. Severinghaus in “The Con- 
tribution of the Liberal Arts to the Education 
of the Physician,” Seminar, XVI, 3. 

7 Ray Lepley (ed.), Value: A Cooperative 
Inquiry (New York: Columbia University 


Press, 1949). This is an important collection of 
essays on value of philosophers, edited by 
Lepley. 
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fact that every course of human conduct 
involves two distinct questions: (1) What 
ought to be done and (2) How can it be 
done most effectively? “What ought to be 
done” is the province of the philosopher; 


“How can it be done most effectively” is 


the province of the scientist. He concludes 
that in the past mankind has suffered be- 
cause the philosopher attempted to solve 
the problems of the scientist by “pure” 
reason and deductive logic. ‘Today he be- 
lieves there is some danger of the scien- 
tists’ ignoring or attempting to solve the 
problems of the philosopher by “scientific 
methods.’”* 

It would serve no purpose here to at- 
tempt to enter the infinity of details in the 
perpetual controversy of the natural 
versus the social sciences.* Much of it ap- 
pears to be epitomized in the observation 
that “even today, there is no unanimity 
about the social sciences—-though it is 
definitely fashionable to contrast them un- 
favorably with the ‘real’ sciences’’*® and in 
the paraphrase upon the lament of John 
C. Calhoun that science has outstripped 
social science.'? Even so, it is pertinent to 
inquire what kind of research is necessary 
to serve best the ends of both natural and 


® Velorus Martz, “Philosophy and Science in 
Education,” Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search (New York: Macmillan Co, 1941) 
p. 795 ff. 

® Wilson Gee, Social Science Research Meth- 
ods (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1950). Some of the problems are delineated by 
Gee. 

10 Crane Brinton, Ideas and Men, the Story 
of Western Thought (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1950), p. 362. 

1! John C. Calhoun to Mrs. T. G. Clemson, 
November 21, 1846, in Annual Report of the 
American Historical Association, 1899, II, 712. 
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social science as a function of both science 
and society. By way of reply is the state- 
ment of Dean J. Douglas Brown, Prince- 
ton University, who, in speaking of the 
values and relationships of the humanities 
to both natural and social sciences, states, 
“Knowledge in the fields of science and 
social science, standing alone, may be 
turned to purposes which are disastrous 
to our way of life.”’’” 

Conquest over matter has sometimes 
been acclaimed as the only form of prog- 
ress, but conquest over the attitudes of 
mankind would mean even greater prog- 
ress. Man’s control over himself and his 
relation to others is where hope lies. Scien- 
tific method may indicate the best way 
of doing a thing, but it does little to decide 
the moral value of the thing to be done."* 
Business, government, even education, 
have often supported research only if 
those in authority could be convinced that 
the results would have some immediate 
application. 

As an historian, the writer would feel 
derelict did he not observe the role of the 


127. Douglas Brown, “Humanities Regain 
Lead at Princeton,’ New York Times, January 
15, 1950, p. 3. 

18 Tt is the conviction of the writer that the 
general public places too much emphasis upon 
the practical applications of higher education. 
Training for a profession or occupation is cer- 
tainly an important goal, but there is a very real 
danger in confusing training with education, 
the acquisition of a degree rather than educa- 
tion. Indeed, the whole purpose of higher edu- 
cation can be construed as an effort to over- 
come the ill effects of training in our highly 
specialized society by giving the individual 
other resources than those derived directly from 
his job. The Great Conversation, supra, bears 
beautifully upon this conviction. Hutchins, op. 
cit. 
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social sciences. In an age of mechaniza- 
tion, there is all the more urgency for the 
pursuit of more thoroughgoing liberal arts 
programs without regard to practicability 
and immediate applicability. One would 
hope, as in Tristram Shandy, that “the 
desire for knowledge, like the thirst for 
riches, increases ever with the acquisition 
of it.” Such is not to infer a holiday from 
science, rather, that science itself is in 
danger because the social sciences are not 
educating (as opposed to training) the 


'* There are many 


masses more rapidly. 
reasons why this is not being done, but two 
will suffice. One has been the failure of the 
social sciences to develop adequate meth- 
ods.'° A second is public suspicion. Social 
sciences translate scientific facts into social 
terms and often ask embarrassing ques- 
tions. People who ask such questions are 
rarely popular with vested interests. Ex- 
pert information must be based on the 
type of scholarly research postulated 
earlier in this article; it cannot be impro- 
vised ; it must mature.’® 


14 Thid., I, 32 ff. 

15 Gee, op. cit. Some facets are discussed by 
Gee. 

16 Different approaches are observable in the 
following publications: Henry E. Siegerist, 
“War and Culture,” Bulletin of the History of 
Medicine, XJ, 1, January, 1942; Detlev W. 
Bronk, The Unity of the Sciences and Humani- 
ties, Fourth Annual Arthur Dehon Little Me- 
morial Lecture, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Boyde H. Bode, Modern Educa- 
tional Theories, p. 95 ff. and p. 329 ff.; William 
H. Kilpatrick, ‘““The Relation of Philosophy to 
Scientific Research,’ Journal of Educational 
Research, XXIV, 97; William H. Kilpatrick, 
“The Relations of Philosophy and Science in 
the Study of Education,’ School and Society, 
XXX, 39; and Karl Pearson, The Grammar of 


Science, p. 1 ff. 
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All great movements and crises call for 
self-examination. In an age so heavily 
laden with technocracy, the writer more 
than ever has the conviction that research, 
thinking, and teaching should be in- 
creasingly directed to serve “. . . as a func- 
tion of both science and society.” Re- 
search, thinking, and teaching in our time 
have become too complex, highly organ- 
ized, and schematized. Many of our col- 
leges and universities turn out young men 
and women prepared for immediate 
careers, youngsters with pat (sometimes 
too much so) answers prepared to be 
passed from the molding pressure of 
school to the molding pressure of a com- 
plex industrial society. That they go from 
pressure to pressure is surely not condu- 
cive to creative activity. As educators we 
have given considerable attention to the 
means of getting learning into people’s 
minds. Relatively less attention and con- 
sideration (concern?) have been given to 
the means of getting values and organ- 
ized thoughts out.'? The survival of man- 
kind itself rests upon a race between edu- 
cation and catastrophe."* 

Emerson in The American Scholar held 
that “in the right state the scholar is 
Man Thinking.” The kind of thinking 
envisioned differs from the thinking of re- 
search. It is thinking that utilizes the re- 
sults of research—creative thinking, the 


17 Concern with this problem is one aspect of 
a symposium on “The Age Problem in Research 
Workers: Ewan 
Clague; and ‘Viewpoint of the Research Ad- 
ministrator, ’’ Raymond Stevens, The Scien- 
tific Monthly, LX XII, 353 ff. 

18 George TIT. Renner, and Paul F. Griffin, 
“Geographic Education for Survival,” School 
and Society, LXX, 81. For enlargement of 
above statement see this article. 


‘Physiological Viewpoint,’ 
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thinking that deals with large ideas, with 
systematic concepts and their relation- 
ships. What, then, are the requirements of 
this kind of thinking? One is freedom 
from coercion. Reading should be done 
leisurely, should be allowed to develop 
along main lines, and should concern it- 
self with the fundamental, the forest, not 
the trees. It requires. nurture; immediate 
results are not to be expected. 

Is it proper to inquire whether this kind 
of thinking is compatible, under present 
attitudes and pressures (even regula- 
tions), with effective thought? One may 
well wonder. We place great value on 
memory, on facts, on knowledge for a 
purpose—always with an emphasis on 
erades, passive, reeurgitated learning that 
does little to stimulate positive curiosity 
and creative thought. We tend to stimu- 
late learning not through intrinsic interest 
or desire for knowledge (and wisdom) but 


throuch external and irrelevant incentive. 


Is it any wonder, then, that it is hardly 
an etymological coincidence that students 
refer to their institutions of “higher” 
learning as “the factory”? 

Doubtless there are many reasons for 
this state of affairs beyond the scope of 
this discussion. One may speculate, how- 
ever, that as a civilization we suffer from 
idol worship—the adoration of Science 
and Education, not as methods of inquiry, 
but as a new god, Authority. We have 
fallen short in our construction of intel- 
lectual patterns that explain “facts” in re- 
lation to other facts and ideas. Facts do 
constitute judgments of value. 

A corollary to this suggestion and a 
weakness in American education is that 
an “education” has become almost too 
easy to get. As Gilbert Highet states, “It 
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(education) is accepted like a supply of 
pure water; no one expects to get much 
stimulus or nourishment from it, but it is 
used to keep the tissues well filled and the 
outer surface clean.”** Or perhaps it is as 
Erich Fromm recently expressed, “in spite 
of increasing production and comfort, 
man loses more and more of the sense of 
self ...”; “in the nineteenth century the 
problem was that God is dead; in the 
twentieth century the problem is that man 
ts dead.” ““The danger of the past was that 
men become slaves. The danger of the fu- 
ture is that men may become robots.’’”° 
Creative thinking is one of the necessary 
activities of man that makes him human. 
It is the basis of all human civilizations. 
But in developing creative thinking one 
should not advocate exalting reason, as 
did Renan, to a position of a divinity or 
another idol.?! 

It is axiomatic that the principal re- 
quirement of teachers is to teach;* yet 


1 Gilbert Highet, Man’s Unconquerable 
Mind (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1954), p. 42. The attitude seems to be that edu- 
cational ideals are met by universal schooling 
rather than universal liberal education. This 
fact is substantiated in that 92.5 per cent of 
American children under the age of 14 and 
71.3 per cent between the ages of 14 and 17 
are in school. Hutchins, op. cit., p. 42. 

20 Erich Fromm, ““The Present Human Con- 
dition,” The American Scholar, XXV, p. 33. 

21 Ernst Renan, “Priere’’ in Irville C. De- 
compte and Colbert Searles (cds.) Anthology 
of Modern French Literature (New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1931), p. 590. 

22'The temptation is too great to suppress 
adding that teachers must live as well as teach. 
Scratch a teacher and too often you find a 
Jack-of-all trades, and, unfortunately, often a 
master of none. It is rather discouraging when 
a scholar earns less in a year than, for example, 
the comedian earns in an hour. It is not that 
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often teachers teach too much to accom- 
plish their prime, if not singular, purpose 
—namely, to teach well! It follows that to 
teach well there are certain criteria. 

Foremost, there is the requirement of 
understanding, love, and dedication to the 
work. Teaching well demands proper 
time for preparation and presentation; it 
requires that the teacher be intellectually 
alive and relate his special discipline to 
other disciplines; that he keep abreast of 
the literature—his own and others. These 
cardinal requirements are more than suffi- 
cient to tax a teacher. Is it not, then, a bit 
extraordinary that an institution of learn- 
ing will hire a teacher and then force him 
to do clerical work that could be per- 
formed more efficiently, quickly, and ac- 
curately by a good clerk at half the cost? 
No self-respecting and self-perpetuating 
business or industry would do such a 
thing. The writer would not be so pre- 
sumptuous as to try to answer why the 
business, indeed, industry, of education 
does so; however, some suggestion of why 
may be found in the misconception of 
what education is (or ought to be), to- 
gether with public apathy and concern 
over the material. 

If we grant that there is greater need 
than ever for teachers to know and teach 
well interrelated fields, it then appears 
logical that meeting this need is propor- 
tionately more difficult. 

Much of this problem centers about 
educating the teacher. The emphasis 
shifts from time to time—now upon 
methods and techniques, then upon selec- 


the writer should like to belittle the comedian 
or his abilities and values, but in a presumably 
educated society, it does seem rather in- 
congruous. 
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tion of students as prospective teachers, 
etc. The ideas of such luminaries as Rus- 
sell, Linn, Judd, Haggerty, Suzzallo, Mei- 
keljohn need not now be recounted. None- 
theless, we may well consider: Are we not 
overemphasizing such concerns as grades 
and degrees?** Has not the Ph.D. too fre- 
quently become too narrow and too much 
of a Brahamin?** Must we assume that 
only learning and value come in neat 
packets called courses, wrapped with the 
glittering ribbons of hours and degrees? 
The admonition of Emerson that the 
“things taught in schools and colleges are 
not education, but the means of educa- 
tion,” seems fitting,”° as perhaps does the 
injunction of Henry Adams that “nothing 
in education is so astonishing as the 
amount of ignorance it accumulates in 
the form of inert facts.’’*® 

Has not the time come when higher 
education is trying to run over too many 
rabbits? Is it not time to inquire whether 
the public and employers are putting too 
much emphasis on the value of a degree 


28 Yet we recognize the apparent necessity 
for some guiding criteria as grades and degrees 
presume to express. 

24 We are also cognizant of the fact that 
knowledge has expanded to the point where we 
can no longer hope for scholars as catholic as 
Aristotle; nevertheless, the injunction of Cic- 
ero—Obest Plerumque tis, qui discere volunt, 
auctoritas corum, qui decent, the authority of 
those who teach is often an impediment to those 
who desire to learn—is valid here. 

25 Ralph Waldo Emerson, Journals of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson (Boston: Houghton-Mifflin 
Co., 1909-14), p. 401. 

26 Henry Adams, The Education of Henry 
Adams (New York: The Modern Library, Inc., 
1931), p. 379. 
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as ppposed to an education?*" To para- 
phrase the statement made only a little 
more than a year ago by the French exis- 
tentialist, Sartre, America has the “educa- 
tional” rabies. 

Enrollments in the fall of 1955 were up 
some 100,000 over 1954, raising the total 
enrolled in colleges and universities to 
about 2,840,000.7* We are told that by 
1970 enrollments at the college and uni- 
versity level will reach something like 
5,000,000 and require the services of at 
least 150,000 more teachers, physical ex- 
pansion of facilities, etc.2® The time is now 
to ask: Will this mean another increase 
in mass learning processes and a conse- 
quent increase in rote learning that does 
little to stimulate positive curiosity and 
creative thought ?*° 


27 The Daily Oklahoman, October 5, 1955. 
This lament is echoed by the referenced news- 
paper in pointing out the need that greater 
consideration be given to native abilities of 
applicants for admission to colleges and uni- 
versities. We are not so naive as to think that 
everyone can or ought to have, even in a de- 
mocracy, a liberal education in the sense of 
this paper. It follows that those who do not feel 
or do not have this need should not impede its 
fuller implementation. 

28 Ernest H. Carrington, Jr., “College To- 
morrow,” The Journal of Higher Education, 
XXVI, 470-475. 

29 Victor L. Butterfield, “Danger in Expan- 
sion,” in The Educational Record, XXVI, 206 
ff., and Charles F. Phillips, Convocation Ad- 
dress, Bates College, September, 1955, as re- 
ported in What the Colleges Are Doing. Both 
these works give evidence to this fact. 

89 Kenneth Lindsay, “Reappraisal of the 
University,” The New York Times Magazine, 
June 5, 1955, as reprinted in News Bulletin of 
the Institute of International Education, 
XXXI, 2, January, 1956. 
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It is unlikely that anyone has lived long 
or fully enough to propose final answers 
to the many problems that have created 
our educational and cultural dilemma. At 
the risk of being unhistorical in attempt- 
ing prophecy, the writer would suggest 
that many of the answers are to be found 
While the 
educational system is perhaps merely a 
symptom of that culture, and while treat- 
ing symptomatically may mitigate or ar- 
rest the disease, definitive cure will come 
only in rooting out the cause- 


in our materialistic culture. 


changing 
the culture. And_ historically cultures 
change very slowly. Yet is it not possible 
that teaching well may some day change 
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our culture? The effects of infantile in- 
struction are, like those of rheumatic 
fever, never completely cured, and we 
should not lose sight of the fact that good 
teaching and teachers guide and that stu- 
dents learn by their own efforts. ‘The 
prime duty of the teachers and the prime 
objective of teaching, therefore, are to 
teach people how to make sound judg- 
ment values, to think creatively, to differ- 
entiate sharply between propaganda, in- 
doctrination, education, and training. As 
Michel de Montaigne long ago observed 
in his Essays, experience teaches that ex- 
cellent memories are often joined to weak 
judgments. 


Approaches to Content in the Survey 
Course in Social Science 


J. A. BURKHART 


TWO DECADES ago the argument over the 
correct approach in teaching a_ basic 
course in social science caused heated re- 
marks and occasional indignation. ‘The 
controversy centered around the question 
of whether such a course should be non- 
integrated, with separate subject matter 
segments, or unified, with only incidental 
subject matter orientation. Because of the 
acknowledged deficiencies of overspeciali- 
zation, the recognition of a greater need 
for a functional synthesis of knowledge, 
and the increasing growth of general edu- 
cation, the academic debate has now been 
solidly settled in favor of the integrated 
course. Earl J. McGrath analyzed the so- 
cial science courses of 22 colleges in 1948 
and concluded that the non-integrated so- 
cial science course “popular in the thirties 
is disappearing.” In 1952, Doyle Mikesell 
made a content study of the basic social 
science courses offered at 15 colleges and 
found not a single course which could be 
classified as the separate, non-integrated 
type. 


The separate-structure course in social 


J. A. BURKHART is an Instructor in the 
Social Science Division of Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri. He is co-author of the 
textbook, Contemporary Social Issues, and has 
been editor of Missouri: Social Studies Bulle- 
tin for the past five years. 


science contains short introductory seg- 
ments of such fields as economics, sociol- 
ogy, social psychology, and political sci- 
ence. ‘The argument in favor of such a 
course is that synthesis must eventually 
occur in the mind of the student, and that 
he can better see the total picture after he 
has studied the component parts. Cer- 
tainly, integration of the various fields of 
knowledge does occur in this matter, but 
the advocates of a unified course argue 
that there are more efficient ways of ac- 
complishing it and at the same time pro- 
viding for the student who does not plan 
further work in social science. 

Regardless of the merits of the two 
types of courses, the integrated course has 
won general acceptance. It is no longer 


99 


the “chaos course” of the early days but 
has acquired a philosophical framework 
that is now supported by good teaching 
material. For a number of years there 
were no adequate textbooks in the field. 
Today there are several. For example, 
Modern Soctety by John Biesanz of 
Wayne University is a good textbook.’ El- 
gin Hunt of Wilson Junior College has 
almost completely rewritten the two- 


1 John Biesanz and Mavis Biesanz, Modern 
Society: An Introduction to Social Science 


(New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954). 
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volume Introduction to Social Sctence?* 
into a current and very usable text, Social 
Science, An Introduction to the Study of 
Soc tely.® 

At the same time, the course continues 
to be flexible in content and experimental 
in method. As a matter of fact, diversity 
rather than uniformity of content is the 
hallmark of the course. In an analysis of 
21 basic social science courses, Doyle 
Mikesell 


tions was the most common unit.* While 


noted that international rela- 
it was included in 19 courses, the subject 
of conversation was represented in only 
five. In a number of cases, social science 
departments revised the course content 
periodically in order to stress timeliness of 
material, 

The variation in types of course struc- 
ture matches the diversity in content. At 
Stephens College, the Contemporary So- 
cial Issues course emphasizes the prob- 
lems approach. The Public Affairs course 
at Colgate University stresses the case 
study method, while the Social Science 
course at Wright Junior College uses rec- 
ognized studies in sociology, political sci- 
ence, and economics as the basis of course 
content. In a recent textbook, Soctety and 
Man,° Meyer Weinberg and Oscar Sha- 
hat do a real service to all social science 
teachers by making available the material 


2 George C.. Attenberry and others, Introduc- 
tion to Social Science, 2 vols. (New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1950). 

§Flgin F. Hunt, Social Science: An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Society (New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1955). 

* Doyle Mikesell, “Social Science General 
Education Courses” Junior College Journal, 
January, 1954. 

5 Meyer Weinberg and Oscar E. Shabat, 
Society and Man (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1956). 
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that they have been using in the survey 
course at Wright Junior College. By re- 
porting on recognized monographs and 
definitive studies, the authors have cre- 
ated material which assists the process of 
the integration of knowledge and the de- 
velopment of the skill of critical analysis. 
This approach gives an insight into the 
manner in which the social scientist works 
and acquaints the student not only with 
sume of the latest research but also with 
the problems which beset scholars in so- 
cial science. 

Parenthetically, it might be interesting 
to note at this point the promising possi- 
bilities of making a unified course into a 
truly cross-campus discussion course by 
use of closed-circuit television. Such a 
project was initiated this year at Stephens 
College under a grant from the Ford 
Foundation for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation. Required of all entering students, 
the course changes each semester. Cur- 
rently the area of concentration is the so- 
cial sciences with Dr. Reuel Denney of the 
University of Chicago serving as guest lec- 
turer. Briefly, the course consists of a 15- 
minute talk by a visiting lecturer, followed 
by 40 minutes of discussion in small 
groups of 15 students each. Discussion in 
these groups is led by an experienced 
teacher. 

While the results are very tentative, 
they do question many of the popular no- 
tions regarding television and the impact 
of closed-circuit television on education. 
For one thing, the program at Stephens 
College indicates that television, a mass 
medium, can be used to increase rather 
than decrease the individual’s participa- 
tion and response. In the classes taught by 
closed-circuit television, the individual 
does not appear to have the feeling that 
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he is being talked at rather than fo, or that 
he is part of a captive audience and can- 
not talk pack. Quite the reverse. ‘The dis- 
cussion period is the heart of the program. 
Here, the student is encouraged to exam- 
ine critically the ideas presented and to 
formulate and express generalized con- 
cepts and attitudes. The program reaf- 
firms the importance of the role of the 
classroom teacher by requiring more skill- 
ful teaching in the discussion situation. 
Ihe number of teachers participating in 
the closed-circuit program is greater than 
the number teaching in traditional courses 
with a corresponding enrollment. Closed- 
circuit television is being used not to in- 
crease the size of classes but to increase 
effectiveness in teaching. The course dem- 
onstrates that outside authorities and spe- 
cialists can be brought into a general 
course without disturbing the unity of the 
course or detracting from the student- 
teacher relationship in the classroom. 
Irrespective of the form or structure of 
a social science course, the problem of 
what to teach is crucial. Knowledge pro- 
ficiency is important, but knowledge for 
what? Does content compentency for its 
own sake compensate for the time and 
effort spent by the student or for the 
frayed nerves of the teacher? Does a gen- 
eral course in social science justify its 
existence if it simply requires the mem- 
orization of formal passages from the text- 
book? Obviously, enrollment in an effec- 
tive social science course should contrib- 
ute to such attitudes and traits as the with- 
holding of judgment, the ability to dis- 
criminate between fact and opinion, the 


evaluation of authority, and other factors 
related to the methods and skills involved 
in critical analysis. Unfortunately the ma- 
terials for training in this area are often 
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lacking but an enterprising teacher can 
work up a surprising amount of good 
teaching material by an alert perusal of 
newspapers, periodicals, and pamphlets. 
More damaging than the lack of material 
is a teacher’s resistance to bringing criti- 
cal thinking exercises into the course. Far 
too often there is the feeling that such 
procedure is a diversionary tactic and as 
such interferes with the essential objective 
of the course-——content memorization. 
Perhaps the most difficult road hazard 
for the social studies teacher is that he 
must teach more than he currently knows. 
He is asked to teach more than scholars 
know, and his teaching field includes 
problems on which there has not been 
sufficient valid research. ‘There are two 
aspects to this dilemma. Fundamentally, 
not enough is known about specific prob- 
lems of human behavior, about the causes 
of juvenile delinquency, the manner in 
which a child becomes socialized and 
adapts himself to other personalities, the 
causes and solutions to drug addiction, 
alcoholism, crime, the nature of the power 
structure of a community, the causes of 
war, and the best formula for world peace. 
These are things upon which everyone has 
an opinion, and, in regard to which, there 
are aS many experts as there are news- 
paper editorial writers. A dramatic illus- 
tration of the point can be seen in the 
comments which have been made about 
juvenile delinquency. This tremendously 
complicated social problem has been at- 
tributed to working mothers and broken 
homes, spending too much money and 
spending too little, too much attention 
and too little attention, too much disci- 
pline and too little discipline. Perhaps the 
most intriguing claim advanced by a 
teacher in a very respectable school sys- 
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tem is that juvenile delinquency is caused 
by “worms.” 

A second difficulty is that not enough 
research has been done on the relation- 
ship between the various social science 
disciplines—on the interdisciplinary ap- 
proach to contemporary problems. There 
are at present large gaps, tremendous 
the 
branches of knowledge. No one knows ex- 


twilight zones, between various 
actly how anthropology, economics, and 
psychology relate to each other, or how 
social psychology shades into political sci- 
ence in such complex phenomena as the 
manipulation of public opinion, the uses 
of propaganda, and the effects of myth- 
making. 

In a recent publication,® John Gillin 
and others attempt to define mutual areas 
of interest among the social sciences. 
Their efforts, while promising, show how 
much there still is to be done. Another re- 
cent book, The Policy Sciences, edited by 
Lassell and Lerner,’ also indicates that 
the integration of the various branches of 
social science knowledge is far from satis- 


factory. Commonly, integration consists of 


® John Gillin (ed.), For a Science of Social 
Man (New York: Macmillan Company, 1955). 

Daniel Lerner and Harold D. Lasswell, 
Policy Sciences: Recent Developments in Scope 
and Method (Palo Alto: Stanford University 
Press, 1951). 
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substituting one set of accepted abstrac- 
tions for another. The most consecrated 
souls for integration are generally those 
who blink their eyes at the hardest ques- 
tion—the knowledge base. Naturally, an 
integrated course need not be an inte- 
grated body of knowledge, although there 
must be some correlation between the two. 

Yet even with the acknowledged de- 
ficiencies, the integrated course in social 
science seems to be the best key to provid- 
ing the student with insights into the cru- 
cial problems of public affairs and social 
policy. The interdisciplinary approach at 
least reduces the friction of jurisdictional 
disputes and the isolation of academic 
stake claims. This is particularly true if 
the emphasis is upon a problems frame- 
work. Here, the student is encouraged to 
become personally involved and to arrive 
at certain definite, yet tentative, conclu- 
sions. In the process, he will have the help 
of all disciplines and feel confident that 
he will not be called “out of bounds” if 
he wanders off the traditional playing 
field. In the end, the student should ar- 
rive at more clarity and rationality in his 
thinking. He should become aware of 
some of the controversial issues with 
which he will be bombarded the rest of 
his life. It is to be hoped that he will be 
better able to distinguish fact from fiction, 
half-truths from authority, and unen- 
lightened opinion from tested conclusions. 


A Pictorial Approach to Counseling 


MYREL J. GREENSHIELDS AND ANTONIO F. SCARPELLI 


A MAJOR task confronting students enter- 
ing college for the first time is planning 
programs of study which will lead them 
to their vocational or professional goals. A 
college catalog is an essential reference in 
planning a program, but, used alone, it 
can be very bewildering to college fresh- 
men. Even faculty members who serve 
as counselors often find the catalog con- 
fusing and inadequate. The truth is that 
all too frequently college freshmen with 
the aid of a college catalog and the 
counsel of a faculty adviser still do poor 
program planning. 

The instructional staff of the Depart- 
ment of Business Administration of Clark 
College felt that better program planning 
could be assured by using, in conjunction 
with the college catalog, a guidance in- 
strument which was easily understood 
and interpreted and at the same time 
showed the interrelationship of the vari- 
ous courses offered in the department. 
Using the technique of pictorial presen- 
tation, the staff outlined in a guidance 
booklet containing four program flow 
charts the avenues of collegiate business 
training students at Clark College may 
follow to reach their ultimate goals. In 


MYREL J. GREENSHIELDS is Dean of Admin- 
istration of Clark College, Vancouver, Wash- 
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the introduction, there is a statement 
which emphasizes the need for planning 
a program of courses to meet the require- 
ments for success in the field of business. 
This statement is as follows: 


There was a time when a young man or 
woman, equipped with little more than ambi- 
tion and a willingness to work, could start at 
the bottom, learn a business, and within a few 
years rise to a position of importance. The 
business unit was relatively small and simple, 
and for the office boy someday to gain the 
position of president of the firm was not un- 
usual. 

Ambition, hard work, and a willingness to 
learn are still as important in the business 
world today as ever, but these qualities are no 
longer enough, Such factors as labor prob- 
lems, governmental regulations, technological 
developments, ever-expanding markets, and 
competition have led to far more complex 
business operations. A high degree of tech- 
nical business know-how and efficiency are 
now required to be successful in business. One 
must have a broad background of understand- 
ing and ability to make objective decisions, 
be able to communicate ideas, get along well 
with people, and have a thorough knowledge 
of the principles and practices of business. 


The four flow charts reproduced on the 
following pages are introduced with these 
statements: 


Presented in this booklet are the possible 
plans of study or avenues of collegiate busi- 
ness training you may follow at Clark Col- 
lege to help you reach the goal you have set 
for yourself. These plans of study are organ- 
ized upon the belief that business adminis- 
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tration and secretarial science are essentially 
the combination of a group of closely related 
activities. None of these activities of business 
can be described or understood except in 
terms of the others; nor can the managers of 
business administer one without an under- 
standing of its relationship to the others. Such 
integrated avenues of study bring you, in an 
organized way, into contact with all the back- 
ground and responsibilities met by business 
men and women. 


Students are admonished: “Select the 
avenue which best suits your needs and 
ambitions,” “Discuss it with your counse- 
lor,” and then, “Pursue it to your ultimate 
goal.” 

The flow charts depict the new students 
as Oswald, the Penguin, the college mas- 
cot, entering the various avenues of 
training and striving to reach certain 
goals. As Oswald moves along the charted 
courses toward the various educational 
goals, he is shown to be propelled forward 
along a broadening course by the educa- 
tional experiences he receives from the 
designated college courses, These courses 
are diagrammed as tributaries which flow 
into the main stream of progress in such 
a manner as to keep the students moving 
in the direction of their objectives. At the 
right-hand side of the flow charts, Os- 
wald is shown as having completed his 
program of study and is reaching his 
goal. 

In the preparation of the charts, the 
staff first defined and categorized the edu- 
cational goals of students majoring in 
business. Course programs fulfilling the 
basic and elective requirements for two 


years were then prepared for each educa- 
tional goal. ‘To assure expeditious transfer 
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to four-year colleges upon the completion 
of a two-year program at Clark, transfer 
student programs were designed in the 
light of full four-year programs. The 
course programs were then arranged on 
the flow charts in logical sequence, dia- 
grammed as course tributaries flowing 
into the main stream and designated as to 
their relative priority toward the achieve- 
ment of the desired goals—F for Essential, 
R for Recommended, and S for Suggested. 
Course numbers, credit hours, and quar- 
ters offered were than added to make the 
charts more complete. Finally, the thrust- 
ing arrows and animated penguins were 
introduced to give the instrument dynamic 
appeal. 

As a counseling device, the program 
flow charts used at Clark College have 
proven of extreme value to both counse- 
lors and counselees. For students whose 
educational goals are well defined, the 
charts serve as a quick graphic reference to 
guide them in making a program of study. 
lor those who are undecided and wish to 
explore the possibilities of this major field 
of study, this device has proven to be an 
invaluable aid. It gives the student a clear, 
tangible picture of his two-year college 
program. Counselors unanimously agree 
that the new guidance instrument helps 
them present the programs of study to 
their counselees vividly and quickly. High 
school counselors also vouch for the help 
the charts give them in answering ques- 
tions of students interested in pursuing a 
business course at Clark College. Plans 
are now under way to develop aids of a 
similar type for other departments of 
Clark College. 
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The Functions of the Junior College 


JOHN J. NEUMAIER 


THE TURN Of this century marked the be- 
ginnning of a new chapter in the history 
of higher education in America, the 
founding of a public junior college at 
Joliet, Illinois, in 1901. ‘Today, there are 
more than 600 private and public junior 
colleges in the United States. No other 
type of post-high school institution in this 
country has experienced a like growth 
during the first part of the century. 

‘The President’s Commission on Higher 
Education in 1947 unequivocally recom- 
mended the expansion of junior colleges 
to meet the needs and demands of college- 
age youths. On October 15, 1953, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower stated, “I firmly believe 
that more extensive education than that 
obtained in high schools must be brought 
to every community and every locality in 
such a way that every young person, re- 
gardless of his means or his lack of means, 
can go to school for a minimum of two 
additional years.” Dr. J. L. Morrill, Presi- 
dent of the University of Minnesota, said 
on November 5, 1955, to representatives 
of all the private and public colleges of 
Minnesota that the problem of increasing 
enrollment in this state can be solved only 
by an expansion of the system of the pub- 
lic junior colleges. With all of this recent 
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emphasis, it may be appropriate to focus 
attention on the role and function of the 
junior college in America. 

Historical records make it clear that at 
the time Joliet Junior College was estab- 
lished the primary purpose of one or two 
years of study after high school was to pre- 
pare students for regular academic work 
at a university or a four-year college. 
Thus, the first report dated September, 
1903, of the Joliet Township High School, 
the high school which first instituted pub- 
lic post-high school training, reads as fol- 
lows: “‘All who are looking forward to a 
course of study in some college or univer- 
sity may shorten that course one or two 
years by doing all that can be done here at 
the home school. Many whose lives are so - 
circumscribed that they may be deprived 
of the privilege of going away from home 
to a higher institution of learning may do, 
under excel.ent teacher and parental sup- 
ervision, a great part of the work which 
is offered at the higher institution.” It 
may be concluded, therefore, that the con- 
venience, economic advantages, and dem- 
ocratic implictaions of being able to take 
courses in higher education preparatory 
for the academic curricula at minimal or 
no cost near home constitute the basic 

‘First Report of Joliet Township High 
School, September, 1903, p. 78, quoted by El- 
bert K. Fretwell, Jr., Founding Public Junior 


Colleges (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1954), p. 16. 
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factors in the beginning of public junior 
colleges. 

It is, however, not an uncommon mis- 
understanding that academic or, at most, 
pre-professional preparation constitutes 
the sole aim of junior college education. 
Far from this being the case, America’s 
junior colleges have gradually assumed so 
many other functions that in at least some 
colleges the original academic function 
became eventually subordinated. This is 
not true of various Minnesota junior col- 
leges, such as Hibbing Junior College, 
whose main aims have always been aca- 
demic and pre-professional. In the writer’s 
opinion, a healthy balance between the 
various functions of a junior college 
should be the objective of administration 
and faculty. 

The question naturally arises, What are 
the functions of a junior college? In 1952, 
when he was general superintendent of 
the Chicago schools, Herold C. Hunt 
wrote that the three branches of the Chi- 
cago City Junior College had the follow- 
ing four major aims: 

1. ‘To develop in all students social initelli- 
gence, responsibility, and personal culture 
through knowledge of themselves, of the 
world in which they live, of their relations to 
that world, and of the life of man—intellec- 
tual, artistic, spiritual. 

2. ‘To provide the first two years of train- 
ing for students who expect to complete a 
four-year college education. 

3. ‘To provide pre-professional training for 
students who expect to continue their educa- 
tion by pursuing professional curriculums in 
higher institutions of learning. 

4. ‘To provide semi-professional training for 
students who expect to enter the commercial 
and industrial world.? 


2 Herold C. Hunt, in letter to Elbert K. Fret- 
well, Jr., dated January 4, 1952, as quoted 
in Founding Public Junior Colleges, p. 41. 
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It is this multiplicity of functions, this 
versatility and flexibility of the junior col- 
lege, that is one of its greatest virtues. If 
the functions of the junior college had 
been more limited, its phenomenal growth 
would probably not have taken place. It 
may be worthwhile to re-classify these 
functions and describe them briefly. The 
four principal functions of a junior col- 
lege are: 

1. Academic and Pre-Professional Educa- 
tion 

2. General Education 

3. Terminal or Vocational Education 

4. Adult Education 

Though academic and pre-professional 
education are closely related and, indeed, 
overlap, a distinction should be made be- 
tween them—pre-professional refers to 
the training of engineers, doctors, lawyers, 
teachers, journalists, etc., while academic 
includes intensive specialized training in 
such fields as history, philosophy, anthro- 
pology, and literature for students who do 
not necessarily intend to pursue a profes- 
sional career in those fields. 

The second principal aim of a junior 
college, providing general education, in- 
volves giving the student the kind of back- 
ground in government, history, social and 
natural sciences which will enable him 
to become a useful and responsible citizen. 
General education should also accomplish 
the rounding out of the student’s cultural 
background and provide him, through hu- 
manities courses, with the kind of intel- 
lectual and artistic stimulation which will 
make him more aware of the heritage of 
Western civilization. Another significant 
contribution of general education is the 
practical background for home and family 
life which the student can acquire in so- 
ciology, psychology, and home economics 
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courses relating to such subjects as mar- 
riage, personal adjustment, and commu- 
nity welfare. 

The third function, terminal or voca- 
tional education, as the name implies, 
trains students to become skilled techni- 
cians. Besides semi-professional training in 
the various industrial arts, vocational edu- 
cation, the formal part of which termi- 
nates in one or two years (for that reason 
called terminal), includes such varied 
subjects as home economics, merchandis- 
ing, and secretarial training. | 

It is particularly the terminal vocational 
phase of junior college education which 
needs to be expanded at colleges, such as 
Hibbing Junior College, to give an op- 
portunity for useful training to students 
who are better suited to this type of tech- 
nical education than to a straight profes- 
sional or academic curriculum. However, 
vocational students, too, should be re- 
quired to take a certain number of general 
education courses since in a democracy it 
i3 necessary to have informed and think- 
ing citizens at all levels of economic en- 
deavor. 

The importance of providing adult edu- 
cation, the fourth aim, is obvious when 
one considers the increased leisure time 
which has become available to so many 
Americans. ‘To meet the demand for in- 
tellectual diversion, stimulating hobbies, 
and practical classes in areas such as 
home-making, evening adult education 
programs have been developed by junior 
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colleges throughout the country. Other 
features of these programs include citizen- 
ship classes, shop training, and commer- 
cial education. 

In addition to its diversity and flexibil- 
ity, there are other advantages of the jun- 
ior college. ‘The basic economic advantage 
is that many students who might not 
otherwise be able to afford a higher edu- 
cation can attend junior college. A relat- 
ed financial advantage is that the loca- 
tion of the college in the community makes 
it possible for students to reside two more 
years with their parents. Of particular 
importance is the fact that the transition 
from high school to college can be bridged 
with far greater ease in a junior college 
than in a large university. Many students 
“find themselves” in the first two years of 
a junior college and then can go on to 
successful completion of their education 
at a senior college. Students who have not 
yet decided upon the final objective of 
their education find it easier to orient 
themselves vocationally or academically 
at a junior college. In general, far more 
individual attention is given to a student 
in a junior college than would be possible 
in a more complex institution. It can be 
concluded, therefore, that the junior col- 
lege makes it possible for many more 
young Americans to develop their minds, 
their personalities, as well as their back- 
ground, for better citizenship in a democ- 
racy than would be possible if there were 
no junior colleges. 


Guidance and the Community College 


C. A. BRYAN 


THE PHILOSOPHY which underlies the 
community college is basically a logical 
extension of the democratic principles ex- 
pressed in the Constitution. Elementary 
education has become universal and re- 
quired in all states. Secondary education 
is fast becoming universal in that most 
states require students to stay in school 
until they reach the age of sixteen. Be- 
cause modern living requires diversified 
knowledge, the community college move- 
ment has developed to give everyone an 
opportunity to study beyond secondary 
school at very little expense. 

The original purpose of the junior col- 
lege was to serve.as a transition from high 
school to college where students could 
have more individual attention and live at 
home. Now the idea has expanded to in- 
clude not only recent high school gradu- 
ates but also adults with interests in self- 
improvement or purely vocational ob- 
jectives. 


PURPOSES OF THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


The community college must provide 
the first two years of college work in the 
humanities, social sciences, natural sci- 
ences, and arts which can be transferred 


A former high school teacher in Baltimore, 
Maryland, CHARLES A. BRYAN is a graduate 
assistant in the School of Education, Florida 
State University. He is the author of several 
articles that have appeared in Military Medi- 
cine. 


to a senior college or university. It should 
also maintain an adult education program 
suited to the needs of the local community 
and designed for self-betterment, worthy 
use of leisure time, better citizenship, or 
simply as an enlightening experience. Cer- 
tainly a community college would be a 
failure without offering vocational, avo- 
cational, or semi-professional training. Its 
vocational courses should respond entire- 
ly to the needs of local industry, business, 
and interests of the adults. 

Doubtless, many scholars would not 
concur, but an extremely valuable pur- 
pose would be to popularize higher edu- 
cation. Some learned individuals might 
object to simplifying traditional ivy- 
towered scholasticism to “plain talk” so 
that everyone could understand it, but in 
a democracy, sociology, psychology, po- 
litical science, and philosophy must be 
taught so that they can be interpreted by 
all citizens. 

The community college hopes to afford 
as good, if not better, instruction than that 
offered at the same level in higher insti- 
tutions. By turning over the first two years 
to junior colleges, the university is free 
to pursue the advanced research for which 
it was originally designed. The two-year 
college is better able to offer student- 
centered teaching and to select and en- 
courage students with real capacities to 
continue their formal education. In this 
sense, many authors speak of the commu- 
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GUIDANCE IN THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


46 


nity college as a “clearing house,” “prov- 
ing ground,” or “selective agency.” It is 
hoped that in this way talent will be 
brought to the university which would 
otherwise be lost. It is obvious, therefore, 
that a complete guidance program is 
necessary in a community college. 

The expression, “terminal education,” 
was frequently used to describe junior col- 
lege programs of study. But “terminal” 
has been dropped since education is never 
completed—there cannot be commence- 
ment exercises at the end of a terminal 
education. 


SOME HAZARDS OF THE COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE 


This new idea in education is moving 
too fast and is suffering from too rapid 
expansion and the accompanying growing 
pains. Moreover, any effort to standardize 
would result in failure because each col- 
lege must respond to the rich and poor, 
bright and slow, the demands of industry, 
types of support, 


changes—all typical of the local com- 


technological 
munity. 

Since the community college idea is 
relatively new in education, it is in a posi- 
tion to break many of the meaningless 
academic traditions built up over the cen- 
turies and use fresh ideas. However, in 
both method and curriculum, the tend- 
ency has too often been to pattern the jun- 
ior college solely on the university, with 
the 
steeped in antiquity. Although university 
credit courses, adult courses, vocational 


resulting overly-academic studies 


courses, and semi-professional courses 
must all be offered, it is necessary to see 
that each area is treated thoroughly. 

One of the most difficult tasks of the 
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college is that of explaining to both the 
public and industrial personnel managers 
the value of the associate of arts degree. In 
addition, it is often difficult to place grad- 
uates and this creates a difficult guidance 
problem for teachers and counselors alike. 


WHO WILL ATTEND? 


High school graduates will attend who 
have limited financial means, limited aca- 
demic ability, lack of self-confidence, or 
personal matters requiring them to live at 
home. By far the largest group to attend 
will be those who are undecided on what 
vocation to follow, and this places a tre- 
mendous responsibility on guidance coun- 
selors and teachers. Many pupils will at- 
tend because of parental pressure or, at 
the other extreme, because they are inor- 
dinately interested in learning. Adults will 
attend who are not interested in, or can- 
not afford, a scholarly career but who do 
have a sincere desire to learn and improve 
themselves. Doubtless many will be there 
for the pleasure and privilege of learning 
new avocations, hobbies, crafts, or acquir- 
ing an insight into academic studies. 

It is evident that the community college 
is based on a personal relationship with 
students; hence, teacher guidance is of 
the utmost importance. Guidance and 
counseling of the highest possible order 
become, in many respects, the most im- 
portant function of the community col- 
lege.’ ‘The chief difficulty is that a guid- 
ance program which takes the responsibil- 
ity from the teacher and places it solely 
in the hands of professionally trained per- 
sonnel will defeat its own purpose. Jun- 


1 Jesse P. Bogue, “The Community College” 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1950), p. 54. 
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ior college educators should not allow a 
guidance program to become so formal- 
ized as to defeat one of the basic func- 
tions of the community college—mainly 
personalized, student-centered teaching. 
Guidance is as much a role of the teacher 
as it is of the guidance counselor. It is in- 
effective, however, if detached from the 
classroom. 

If a guidance program were to become 
isolated, the results would be that: (1) 
teachers would be less likely to present the 
vocational possibilities of their subject 
matter, (2) student-centered teaching 
would be hindered, (3) teachers would 
lack interest in the problems of the stu- 
dents. It could well be that the instructor 
would simply teach the class and do no 
more, which would be contrary to one of 
the community college’s main purposes. 

Just how a guidance program can be 
organized so that it is not detached is 
almost a riddle without solution. A iong- 


range solution might be for the National 
Vocational Guidance Association and 
other guidance personne] to agree on what 
is meant by “guidance” and clearly draw 
Seven 


up basic principles, such as the 
Cardinal Principles of Education,” so that 
there would be mutual agreement on 
what should be accomplished. After the 
meaning of guidance has been determined, 
teachers could be taught the advantages 
and limitations of having guidance per- 
sonnel in the community college. ‘Teacher 
education on guidance would help to 
prevent the guidance program from being 
isolated. It is apparent that profession- 
ally trained guidance personnel are need- 
ed in the community college for testing 
and measurement, orientation of teachers 
and pupils, supplying occupational infor- 
mation, professional counseling, and plac- 
ing graduates, but they by no means take 
the main responsibility from the teacher. 
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Public Relations and the Junior College 


BENJAMIN ROWE 


WITHOUT WARNING, a _ president was 
stricken with a heart attack. The outcome 
was unknown. At this moment the press 
officer took the public into his confidence 
and gave the public the facts as they came 
from the hospital. The public continued 
to receive all the facts until the illness 
was no longer critical, until the president 
had recovered, 

This is public relations at its most mod- 
ern and at its best. Gone are the days of 
furtiveness and secrecy in the relations 
between the public servant and the people 
who are served, The school teacher and 
the school administrator, too, are public 
servants. The desk, the room, the build- 
ing are not their private property, but be- 
long to the community at large. The door 
should be open, the shade should be up, 
and the public should be kept informed 
of what the school is doing. 


FIRST GUIDE. THE PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PROGRAM SHOULD BE PLANNED 


Planning stems from policy, and policy 
is the responsibility of the principal of- 
ficer—the president, director, or head of 
the junior college. This officer must de- 
termine what the community needs and 


BENJAMIN ROWE is Head of the Depart- 
ment of Social Science, New York City Com- 
munity College and currently is a member of 
the State University of New York, Committee 
on Community Studies. 


wants from his college. He must de- 
termine who of the large numbers of 
people surrounding him makes up his 
community. He must give them what they 
need and want over a period of time ac- 
cording to plan, and he must keep them 
informed. The successes and the failures, 
the experiments which work out well and 
those which do not are the things they 
want to know. If their needs are being 
satisfied, and if they are aware of it, the 
people will give their support to the insti- 
tution; without support the institution is 
nothing. The public relations program 
should be planned, and the planning 
should be long-range. 


SECOND GUIDE. THE PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PROGRAM SHOULD BE 
CONTINUOUS 


The sporadic, sensational reporting of 
news of the school is to be avoided. It is 
the steady, honest, and regular program 
of information which is effective. The aim 
should be towards a regular distribution 
of news through every medium. The ac- 
tivities of the college should be coupled 
with the larger activities of the com- 
munity. Regular participation of the pub- 
lic in solving the problems of the school 
should be sought. 

A good continuous interpretation of 
the school program should be dignified 
and understandable; it should reach 
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everyone in the community and use every 
facility at hand. In order for a public re- 
lations program to be complete and con- 
tinuous, it should be concerned with the 
curriculum, instructional methods and 
techniques, extra- and co-curricular ac- 
tivities, the organization and adminis- 
tration, the staff, buildings and equip- 
ment, the finances, and the parent organi- 
zation, if the two-year college is a part 
of a larger entity. 


THIRD GUIDE, PUBLIC RELATIONS IS BASED 
ON THE PARTICIPATION OF 
STUDENTS AND STAFF 


The best and the worst critics of the 
junior college program are the students 
themselves. Their families and friends 
make up an important part of the com- 
munity. Significance will be attached to 
news coming from students, for they are 
in a position to know. The student will 
not find his educational experience wholly 
satisfying and he will reflect his dissatis- 
faction to his friends. He will have much 
adverse criticism and grievances, but he 
will also have good things to say about the 
school. He will recognize the permanent 
advantages he is receiving for a life-time 
of working and living. If the school is 
satisfying his needs he will recognize it, 
and he will become attached to the school 
as the two years pass by. 

The adverse criticism and grievances 
are normal, ‘They are found everywhere. 
But these grievances must not be allowed 
to smolder. ‘They must be brought out into 
the open. Student government, the fac- 
ulty, the head of the institution should 
hear the grievances, both in formal meet- 
ings and informal discussions, Redress or 
relief should be given by the student gov- 
ernment and by the faculty when possible. 
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Brought into the open and seriously dis- 
cussed, the grievance will appear in its 
true perspective ; it will shrink in size. The 
aggrieved student may become aware that 
his complaint is not as great as he thought 
it was. This is part of his educational ex- 
perience. 


FOURTH GUIDE. PARTICIPATION OF THE 
COMMUNITY AT LARGE IS NECESSARY 


TO A PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 


The two-year college, like all schools, 
belongs to the people; the values, ideals, 
and desires of the people, therefore, 
should be reflected in the college. School 
administrators and teachers, because of 
their training and experience, may pro- 
vide the leadership to help to shape and 
to determine those values and desires. 
With the knowledge that they have helped 
to plan and to develop the program, the 
people of the community will have an 
interest in and will participate in the 
affairs of the college. 

The board of trustees is usually formed 
of local business and professional men 
and women who are leaders. They can 
provide a liaison between the school and 
the community. Through their close con- 
tact with the community, the trustees 
can learn and interpret what the com- 
munity desires of the college. The formal 
meetings of the board and its accomplish- 


ments should be given the best possible 


publicity in the local newspapers. 

The head of the junior college and the 
more important members of the staff 
should accept when possible all speaking 
engagements offered within the com- 
munity and should ask the audience to 
participate through questions and com- 
ments. Speaking engagements at the busi- 
ness service clubs, churches, and other 
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schools, all provide fine contacts between 
the college and the people; all aid to help 
the community and the college understand 
each other and work together effectively. 
Information about these speeches should 
be given to the local press whenever pos- 
sible. 

“Open house” at the college may be 
used to bring the people and the institu- 
tion together so that each may learn from 
the other to the advantage of both. 

These are some of the methods which 
should be used to encourage the vigorous 
participation of the community in the 
program and development of the two- 
year college. 


FIFTH GUIDE, THE PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PROGRAM SHOULD BE SENSITIVE TO 
THE CHANGING NEEDS OF THE 
COMMUNITY 

The needs and values of people are 
changing continuously and the junior col- 
lege must change with the times. New 
procedures, new philosophies of educa- 
tion, new curriculums should be de- 
veloped by the college and the community 
as the needs arise. By working together, 
the citizens and the college can both be- 
come aware more quickly that needs are 
changing, and both can make provisions 
to meet them. 


SIXTH GUIDE. AN EFFECTIVE PROGRAM OF 
PUBLIC RELATIONS PROVIDES FOR 
APPRAISALS OF THE VARIOUS 
PHASES OF THE PROGRAM 


Good planning and efficient adminis- 
tration of educational activities are neces- 
sities, but even these may not assure 
success. Assurance that the public rela- 


tions program is doing what it should 
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can only come through regular efforts to 
appraise the results which have been ac- 
complished. 

Sample polls of opinion are one of the 
better means of objective evaluation 
available. Although widely used by busi- 
ness, educational institutions have avoid- 
ed them, probably because of the cost 
involved, Related in technique are peri- 
odic interviews with selected individuals 
of the community representing a balanced 
cross-section. Carried on informally, often 
at a luncheon table, the interview may be 
based on a series of planned questions 
designed to obtain reaction and response 
to indicate what the individual thinks 
about the value and effectiveness of the 
school in relation to the community. 

Regular conferences with the teachers 
of extension classes and with the faculty 
members who have outside speaking en- 
gavements are excellent sources of infor- 
mation for the educational administrator 
who wants to know the results of his pro- 
gram. ‘Teachers talk to many people rep- 
resenting divergent elements of the com- 
munity. When they make a speech or 
teach an extension class their audiences 
make comments and ask questions which 
may be very useful to the administrator 
handling the public relations program. 

Other methods of appraising opinion 
are through complaints—their nature, 
frequency, and importance ; comments of 
parents and taxpayers to school em- 
ployees; public reactions to proposed 
change in school policy; the attitude of 
the students toward their school. 

All of these methods need to be ex- 
amined and evaluated by the public re- 
lations administrator, Some will be given 
much weight, some will be discounted, 
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and all will furnish a fair appraisal of the 
work accomplished. 


SEVENTH GUIDE, THE PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PROGRAM SHOULD HAVE GOOD 
COORDINATION 


Public relations is a vital part of the 
total effort of the educational program. 
Effective coordination of the program 
makes it possible to mesh together the 
gears of the public relations functions 
with those of the institution’s educational 
objectives. Coordination requires insight, 
wisdom, perception on the part of the col- 
leve administrator. 

The educational public relations di- 
rector must bear in mind the major pur- 
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poses of the program—to improve com- 
munity relationships, to advance the edu- 
cational program, to exercise educational 
leadership, to recognize partnership with 
the people, to make an accounting to 
the people, and to secure the support 
of the different groups of the people. 
An_ effective relations 
therefore, is 


public 
based on an 


school 
program, 
organizational and ideological program 
wherein the coordination of ideas and 
purposes is accomplished through the ad- 
ministrative skill and ingenuity of the 
school administrator who directs the pro- 
gram. ‘This man is in a position to do his 
college and his community a real service. 
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Vocational Guidance in the Junior College 


Robert |. Hudson 


Recent reports and articles concerned 
with the coming influx of students in 
higher education emphasize the growing 
importance of junior colleges. Plans and 
proposals for the creation of new colleges 
and expansion of existing facilities have 
been advanced in many states. With the 
expanded role of the junior college as a 
regional educational center come new 
responsibilities. One of these involves the 
need for adequate vocational guidance 
for all students. 

The complex and rapidly changing na- 
ture of the American economy has pro- 
duced an equally complex pattern of oc- 
cupations. Every student needs assistance 
in finding his place in this pattern. Sound 
vocational guidance involves the develop- 
ment of a high degree of self-understand- 
ing on the part of the student. Individual 
abilities, interests, and ambitions must be 
recognized. ‘The requirements and _re- 
wards of various occupations must be ex- 
amined and related to the student’s de- 
veloping self-concept. After these steps 
have been taken, specific plans for train- 
ing to reach the desired goals must be 
made. In all of these activities, the student 
needs skilled professional assistance. Vo- 
cational guidance, like any other educa- 
tional process, involves individual learn- 
ing under trained leadership. Both group 
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and individual contacts are necessary. 
However, the wide degree of individual 
differences makes a greater emphasis on 
individual contacts with students neces- 
sary. 

The need for vocational guidance may 
be more readily seen in its application to 
the problems of the three main groups of 
students who constitute the usual junior 
college population, The first is composed 
of transfer students who intend to com- 
plete degrees at other colleges. Many of 
these students have not selected specific 
occupational goals or major subjects at 
the time they enter college. Others find 
that new interests or new insights into the 
relative difficulty of various college sub- 
jects cause them to change their original 
plans. In every case, a senior college must 
be chosen to fit the student’s academic 
needs, social interests, and finances. 

Terminal students comprise the sec- 
ond group to be considered. Although 
their original enrollment usually indicates 
specific interests, they, too, may find it 
necessary or desirable to make subsequent 
changes, Occasionally, a student who has 
set his sights too low may be stimulated 
by greater insight into his own capacity 
and transfer to a degree program. On the 
other hand, some terminal technical stu- 
dents may find that their particular 
talents would be more appropriately ap- 
plied to an apprentice or other on-the- 
job training program. Such students may 
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benefit greatly from the guidance pro- 
gram even though they leave without 
completing a college course. 

The third group is composed of those 
students who, for lack of proper courses 
or proper grades in high school, are ad- 
mitted on probation. Frequently they 
must make up certain high school sub- 
jects before enrolling in a full college pro- 
gram. ‘These probationary students pre- 
sent a real challenge to the junior college. 
In some cases, their previous lack of 
academic success may be attributed to the 
absence of a goal or general lack of moti- 
vation. For others, enrollment in a junior 
college is a last, desperate attempt to 
come up to the standards set by parents, 
friends, or a general cultural norm that 
“college is good for everyone.” For those 
students whose lack of ability to do col- 
lege work is increasingly obvious during 
their first semester of study, vocational 
guidance is essential. Every college has 
an obligation to these students which 
goes beyond a friendly but firm dismissal. 
They all have abilities which, if properly 
developed and applied, will lead to some 
vocation. In helping students to discover 
these abilities and the ways in which they 
may make the best use of them, both the 
students and the community are served. 
Students who fall in this category require 
of the 


often ac- 


very careful attention because 


emotional problems which 
company failure to meet college stand- 
ards and their own level of aspirations. A 
positive emphasis on those abilities which 
can be identified is necessary in every 
case. This emphasis should aid students 
in overcoming their feelings of frustra- 
tion. Assistance in making plans for 


specific work or training outside the col- 
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lege will avoid periods of inactivity which 
further aggravate feelings of rejection 
and frustration. 

Vocational guidance can best be pro- 
vided for junior college students through 
an occupational orientation class and in- 
dividual counseling. These two activities 
should be closely coordinated, preferably 
with the class taught by a counselor. A 
study conducted in the General College 
of the University of Minnesota several 
years ago has effectively demonstrated 
that neither counseling nor an occupa- 
tions class is as effective alone as the two 
together. 

In an occupational orientation class, 
students should become familiar with the 
major occupational families in the United 
States and the way in which the popu- 
lation is distributed among them. They 
should learn how to recognize the par- 
ticular features of various occupations 
which are most important in vocational 
selection. Finally, they should have an 
opportunity to investigate in detail one 
or more occupations in which they have 
particular interest. Such investigation 
should involve field trips and interviews 
with successful workers in the student’s 
area of interest. In addition to its infor- 
mational function, the class should serve 
as an orientation to individual counsel- 
ing. Students should learn the general 
types of abilities which can be measured, 
the ways in which test results are most 
commonly interpreted, and the signifi- 
cance of hobbies, spare-time jobs, read- 
ing, social activities, and other non-test 
data in vocational choice. ‘This informa- 
tion will prepare them to receive the 
maximum benefit from individual coun- 
seling and should reduce the time which 
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the counselor would ordinarily spend in 
explaining the purposes and procedures 
of counseling. 

Individual counseling interviews with 
a skilled counselor constitute the most 
important part of any guidance program. 
In these interviews, the student has an 
opportunity to learn how to combine the 
general information obtained in the oc- 
cupational orientation class with specific 
personal data drawn from tests, grades, 
and other background information. The 
counseling interview  personalizes the 
process of vocational choice. ‘The counse- 
lor serves as a Catalyst in the student’s de- 
velopment of a realistic self-concept. 
Through his knowledge of personality 
dynamics he supports the student through 
the sometimes painful process of recog- 
nizing his own areas of strength and weak- 
ness. ‘The counselor’s positive emphasis 
upon the student’s strongest abilities offers 
encouragement in the selection of reason- 
able goals and softens the disappointment 
which accompanies the destruction of 
childhood dreams. Once the student has 
come to accept himself as he really is, the 
counselor is ready to aid him in making 
plans for the attainment of realistic goals. 
In this relationship the counselor serves 
as a source of detailed information on 
specific occupations and the ways in 
which the student may prepare for them. 
Without imposing his choice upon the 
student, he raises questions concerning 
salient characteristics of each occupation, 
enabling the student to consider all factors 
before making a choice. In addition, he 
is aware of recent developments in school 
and college curriculums and opportuni- 
ties for on-the-job training. 

It should be apparent from the previous 
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discussion that a competent vocational 
counselor must work closely with those 
persons charged with the responsibility 
for placement and follow-up of graduates. 
He must be aware of community resources 
and make maximum use of them in his 
work with students. Whenever possible, 
he should increase his knowledge of occu- 
pational characteristics by visits to local 
employers, where he can observe workers 
on the job and talk with employment of- 
ficials. 

Some authorities believe that counseling 
can best be handled by members of the 
teaching faculty. Certainly, many teachers 
possess the warm, friendly personality 
which is essential to successful counseling. 
Unfortunately, most of them lack the nec- 
essary training. The developing complex- 
ity of the occupational structure and in- 
creasing knowledge of the nature of hu- 
man capacities make vocational guidance 
as much a specialty as any subject taught 
in college. However, teachers may play an 
important part in the over-all guidance 
program. Using the vocational counselor 
as a source of current information, they 
may emphasize the vocational implica- 
tions of their teaching areas and thus in- 
crease student motivation by relating in- 
dividual subjects to occupational goals. 
In some subjects, teachers can offer assist- 
ance to the vocational counselor in evalu- 
ating student capacity. Professional esti- 
mates of talent in art and music, for ex- 
ample, still surpass any available objective 
measures. Counselors and teachers, work- 
ing together, can help each student to ob- 
tain the education best suited to his in- 
dividual abilities and aspirations 
which will prepare him for a useful and 
satisfying life. 
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Prospecting for Uranium 


Clyde H. Chisum 
Odessa College 


Odessa, Texas 


‘Two hundred and thirty-five people en- 
rolled in the first uranium prospecting 
short course held at Odessa College. The 
course was Offered in answer to an ex- 
press need in the community indicated by 
the many questions about uranium pros- 
pecting that came to the geology depart- 
ment, 

‘The course started at 7:30 p.m., ‘Tues- 
day, February 22, 1955, and classes met 
each ‘Tuesday and ‘Thursday for a six 
weeks’ period. Members of almost all pro- 
fessions and trades were represented in 
the class—-salesmen, carpenters, plumbers, 
welders, electricians, druggists, engincers, 
mechanics, attorneys, librarians, nurses, 
geologists, Optometrists, painters, physi- 
cians, housewives, chauffeurs, and ste- 
nographers. 

As one might assume, the educational 
background of the class was anything but 
uniform. Some members of the class could 
not read; others had a degree in geology; 
and others had years of prospecting ex- 
perience. If the class were to be a success, 
each student had to receive something 
from the course he did not already know. 

With this in mind, an effort was made 


This | Tried 
and Found 
Helpful 


to plan the subject matter and presenta- 
tion to hold the interest of everyone. A 
variety of teaching resources was used: a 
chalkboard and colored chalk, films, film- 
strips and slides, an opaque projector, 
charts and graphs, and actual ore samples. 
Demonstration tests were made with ac- 
tual equipment, and ore samples were 
both passed out and placed on display. 
Bibliographies and tables from reference 
books were discussed and displayed, and 
all lectures and discussions were recorded 
on tape and made available to students. 
Six of the twelve periods were conducted 
by visiting specialists who were each di- 
rectly concerned in the practical, day-to- 
day problems of the phase of prospecting 
which they discussed. 

The language of the lectures was simple 
and direct. Where possible, technical 
terms were avoided, but when they were 
used, their explanation was made as real 
as possible with multi-sensory resources. 

The aim of the course was to give the 
students a better understanding of how to 
prospect for uranium. With this under- 
standing they could spend a more enjoy- 
able and possibly a more profitable sum- 
mer out-of-doors. ‘The had an 
average attendance of ninety per cent 
from beginning to end, and it is felt that 


course 


this high attendance was due to the varied 
presentations. 
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THIS I TRIED AND FOUND HELPFUL 


Drawing and Painting 


Louis Peck 
Boise Junior College 
Boise, Idaho 

In an effort to teach most effectively an 
adult night class in drawing and painting, 
the writer decided to incorporate some of 
the creative experimental art of the pub- 
lic school with the more traditional type 
of adult drawing. By creating interest and 
enthusiasm in the working of many dif- 
ferent media and various techniques, the 
barrier of fear of self-expression was 
broken down in the students, and it was 
replaced with a feeling of satisfaction and 
self-confidence in being able to do some- 
thing of their own. Often their pictures 
were very strong in color composition and 
texture. 

After a period of experimenting with 
media and techniques, there were various 
sessions on the use of color, design, per- 
spective, and ways to draw many different 
things. Once developed, the freedom of 
self-expression and the urge to be creative 
carried over into the more formal type of 
drawing and painting, making for more 
fresh, spontaneous, and interesting art. 

The adult students seem to find this ap- 
proach interesting and beneficial. They 
have built up self-confidence and lost the 
fear of not being able to draw. They seem 
to lose the feeling of frustration so many 
people have when they are concerned 
more with drawing than with creating. 


An Effective Device in Teaching 
Literature 


Laurence C. Welch 
Los Angeles Harbor Junior College 
Wilmington, California 


The teaching device described herein 
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is not original, but relatively few instruc- 
tors apply it in their presentation of ma- 
terial. It is the inclusion of sufficient im- 
mediate background when introducing a 
piece of literature to orient thoroughly 
the student in the milieu out of which it 
grew. For example, before a survey of the 
Spanish epic, The Cid, the student should 
be apprised of the following items of gen- 
eral background: 

1. A rapid survey of the Moorish in- 
vasion of Spain and of the status 
quo at the time of The Cid. 

2. The relationships existing among 
the Spanish, the Moors, and the 
Jews. 

3. Ethical concepts in vogue among 
the three racial groups. 

4. An indication of what was occurring 
in neighboring countries, especially 
what literature was being produced 
and what historic figures were on 
the scene. 

In the actual presentation of the place of 
literature, these items should be further 
drawn to the student’s attention as al- 
lusions to them appear in the text. 

This device requires more than the 
customary literary knowledge on the part 
of the instructor, but it adds immeasur- 
ably to student interest and understanding 
of the text under consideration. 


Short Reports in Psychology 


Arthur A. Honea, Jr. 

Odessa College 

Odessa, Texas 
Term reports are usually required in 
many courses throughout the junior col- 
lege curriculum. In the general psychology 
course at Odessa College, short reports 
are prepared by students in lieu of the 
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customary term report. These reports are 
used by the instructor to promote an in- 
terest in the field of psychology and to 
encourage and improve oral expression. 
Each semester a series of four short re- 
ports are assigned to students in general 
psychology. ‘They are to be taken from 
professional publications in the field of 
psychology and from articles of interest 
in other current magazines. The student 
may choose any topic he desires as long as 
it is related to the study of psychology. 
‘The student, after reading his article or 
articles (he may use more than one source 
for his report), summarizes his report on 
a 5x8 card. The report, which usually 
averages about five minutes in length, is 


then presented orally to the class. A brief 
discussion is held following each report. 
When the report is completed, the 5x8 
card, an excellent source for future refer- 
ence for the instructor, is filed with him. 

From these reports, it is believed that 
the following results can be obtained: (1) 
the students find this type of research most 
interesting; (2) they come into contact 
with numerous professional publications 
and begin to look for articles on psychol- 
ogy in reading their current magazines; 


(3) the entire class benefits from each 
student’s research and interest; and (4) 
the students learn the value of oral expres- 
sion and, through continued reports, im- 
prove their oral expression. 


> 


Current Publications Received of Interest to 
Junior College Readers 


Anderson, Vivienne, and Davies, Daniel 


R. Patterns of Educational Leadership. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956. 
Pp. vii + 248. $3.95. 

Patterns of Educational Leadership is 
based on the premise that many of the 
major problems in the field of educa- 
tional leadership can be successfully ap- 
proached and solved through whole- 
some, effective human relationships. 


Basilius, Harold A. (ed.). Contemporary 
Problems in Religion. Detroit: Wayne 
University Press, 1956. Pp. viii +- 128. 
The lectures in this volume, embracing 
the fourth in the series of Leo M. Frank- 
lin Memorial Lectures in Human Re- 
lations heard annually at Wayne Uni- 
versity, were given during the academic 
year 1953-54. The focus of the lectures, 
which have been printed with only mi- 
nor variations from the form in which 
they were heard, is an attempted re- 
assessment of the problem and role of 
religion in contemporary life. 


Charques, R. D. A Short History of Rus- 
sta. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 
Inc., 1956. Pp. 284. $3.95. 

A Short History of Russia answers a 
long-felt need. This is the first narrative 
history in English or, apparently, in any 
other European language, which covers 
within relatively brief compass the en- 
tire period from the myth-illumined be- 
ginnings of the Russian state to the 
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cataclysmic fall of tsarism and the spar- 
tan years of Soviet rule. ‘This book is 
addressed to the reader who does not 
know a great deal about the subject. 
Based upon standard Russian and other 
authorities, it is a mature and consid- 
ered piece of work, clear and orderly 
in style, the writing exceptionally vivid 
and attractive. 


Dobbins, Charles G. (ed.). Expanding 


Resources for College Teaching. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1956. Pp. ix +- 137. $1.50. 
It was from a desire to marshal the 
critical judgment of a number of well- 
informed leaders, and to promote 
awareness of current activities directed 
to the solution of this problem that 
plans were made for the Conference on 
College ‘Teaching which is reported in 
this publication. While it was originally 
assumed that there would be no pub- 
lished report of the conference, the 
American Council on Education be- 
lieves that the spirit and cogency of the 
comments and conversations, as well as 
the quality of the ideas expressed, go 
to make up a document that should 
prove useful on many campuses and 
among many interested groups. 


Dyer, John. Ivory Towers in the Market 


Place. New York: The Bobbs- Merrill 
Co., Inc., 1956. Pp. vii 4+- 205. $3.00. 
This is not a book about adult educa- 
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tion in the broad and generic sense. It 
is concerned with one important phase 
of American adult education—the uni- 
versity evening college. Above all, it is 
not a handbook for deans and directors 
on how to run an evening college. 


Ferguson, John H. and McHenry, Dean 
E. The American System of Govern- 
ment. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1956. Pp. x + 757. $6.75. 
The book opens with the historical ma- 
terials essential for an understanding 
of the roots of American government. 
Subsequent chapters include: an ex- 
planation of the fundamental principles 
of the American constitutional system 
and methods of growth or change; a dis- 
cussion of the general aspects of Amer- 
ican government; a detailed examina- 
tion of national institutions; and a dis- 
cussion of national powers and func- 
tions. 


Ginsberg, Eli. The Negro Potential. New 


York: Columbia University Press, 1956. 
Pp. xvi -+- 144. $3.00. 

This book, written by manpower ex- 
perts, traces the gains that Negroes 
have made since 1940 by getting more 
and better jobs in the urban economy of 
the South and the North. 


Henry, Nelson B. (ed.). The Public Jun- 
wr College. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1956. Pp. xi +- 374 +- vi. 
‘This volume is a timely publication in 
view of the predictions regarding the 
population of the college age in the near 
future. It contributes to the further 
stimulation of interest in adult-educa- 
tion programs and furnishes inspiration 
for the intelligent citizenry already en- 
gaged in promoting measures directed 
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toward the effective integration of col- 
legiate education and community life. 


Kilzer, Louis R., Stephenson, Harold H., 


and Nordberg, H. Orville. Allied Actwwt- 
ties in the Secondary School. New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1956. Pp. x +- 
357. 

Allied activities are of many kinds and, 
although no single book can treat them 
all adequately, the present volume rep- 
resents an attempt to give consideration 
to those that seem most appropriate. 
Some of these are by no means new, 
but an evaluation and a new approach 
seem timely. 


Levy, Anna Judge Veters. Other People’s 


Children. New York: The Ronald 
Press Co., 1956. Pp. vii +- 287. $3.75. 
This book demonstrates in moving 
terms how and why youngsters get into 
trouble with the law and what our 
courts are doing to help them. Drawing 
from her eight years of experience on 
the bench of a juvenile court, Judge 
Levy has chosen from 30,000 cases those 
that give a well-rounded picture of 
juvenile delinquency The story of each 
child is told in dramatic detail as it 
happened in court. 


Morgan, Kenneth W. The Path of the 


Buddha. New York: The Ronald Press 
Co., 1956. Pp. x +- 432. $5.00. 

Here is a vivid account of Buddhism 
today in the words of practicing Bud- 
dhists. Covering the major sects 
throughout the Buddhist world, the 
book presents the life and teachings of 
the Buddha, the spread and develop- 
ment of Buddhism over 2,500 years, and 
the attitudes, beliefs, and practices of 
Buddhists today in Ceylon, Southeast 


Asia, ‘Tibet, China, and Japan. There 
are fascinating descriptions of the pop- 
ular customs and ceremonies, the daily 
life of monks, techniques of meditation, 
art, scriptures, and the philosophical 
speculations of Buddhism. 


Rees, Paul K. and Sparks, Fred W. Inter- 
mediate Algebra (2nd ed.). New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1957. Pp. x +- 
306. $3.90. 

The chief purpose in the preparation of 
this second edition was to provide a 
selection of problems greater in number 
and more carefully graded than those 
in the first edition. Few changes were 
necessary in the text material, and no 
changes were made in the order of the 
chapters. Hence, all features of the first 
edition have been preserved. ‘The book 
is designed for the student who has com- 


pleted only one year of high school alge-— 


bra and includes the basic material 
necessary for further work in mathe- 
matics, for the required courses in 
science, for statistics and for mathe- 
matics of finance. It is planned for a 
three-semester-hour course but contains 
sufficient material for use in longer 
courses in which the student requires 


more drill. 


Smith, Rolland R. and Ulrich, James F. 


Plane Geometry. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: World Book Co., 1956. Pp. 
vill +- 536. 

The early part of the book deals with 
subject matter that is familiar to most 
students—the study of lines, angles, tri- 
angles, and constructions. But these sub- 
jects are treated on a higher plane of 
maturity with the definite aim of using 
them for furthering ideas about demon- 
stration. ‘There is a gradual change from 
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conclusions based on measurement to 
conclusions without measurement. 


Studies Abroad, Vol. VIII, 1956-57. 


Unesco. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1956. Pp. 719. $2.00. 

The eighth edition, covering fellowships 
and scholarships available, in most 
cases, during 1957, lists over 74,000 such 
opportunities, offered by governments, 
universities, foundations and other types 
of organization in more than one hun- 
dred states and territories. ‘The awards 
permit travel and study in almost 
every country of the world. Study 
Abroad includes fellowships offered 
by eight countries which were not 
shown as donors in the previous edi- 
tion: the Republic of China, Czecho- 
slovakia, the German Democratic Re- 
public, the Republic of Korea, Moroc- 
co, Panama and Poland; information is 
also given on fellowship programmes 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics in so far as they relate to non-self- 
governing and trust territories. 


Townsend, Agatha. College Freshmen 


Speak Out. New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1956. Pp. x -+ 136. $2.50. 
College Freshmen Speak Out begins 
with the impact of college on the enter- 
ing freshman. It continues with a dis- 
cussion of the effort, or lack of it, in 
both high schools and colleges to pre- 
pare their students for the change. 


Vermilye, Dyckman W. College Personnel 


Work in the South. Atlanta: Southern 
Regional Education Board, 1956. Pp. 
ix + 54. 

This report has been planned to show 
what thinking and action are underway 
in a relatively small segment of the de- 
veloping South. It is a report about 
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some people concerned with higher edu- 
cation, specifically an organized group 
involved in student personnel activities 
on college and university campuses. It 
is about their response to the challenge 
faced by educators throughout the 
country in terms of improvement, re- 
assessment of purpose and recognition 
of goals. 


Wilson, Charles H. A Teacher ts a Person. 
New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1956. 
Pp. 285. $3.75. 

This is an educational autobiography 
that strays outside the limits of both 
education and biography into the fields 
of humor and philosophy. 
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Wing, Leonard W. Natural History of 


Birds. New York: The Ronald Press 
Co., 1956. Pp. xi + 539. $6.75. 

This book was written for people in- 
terested in birds wherever found or 
studied—-whether in classroom, labora- 
tory, library, garden, woods, or field. It 
was planned as a general reference and 
as a bird book to accompany a field 
book or field guide. It considers the 
bird always as a living thing—one that 
lives a free and natural life. In a sense, 
it is a study of comparative bird biology 
focused on the life of the bird as a living 
thing. 
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JESSE P. BOGUE AND JOANNE R. WATERMAN 


“The Corporate Alumnus concept... 
is getting higher, wider, and handsomer,” 
according to George McKelvey, author of 
an article on this subject in the December, 
1956, issue of the American Alumni 
Council News. The plan, originated by 
the General Electric Company in No- 
vember, 1954, is this: G-E’s Educational 
and Charitable Fund offered to match 
dollar for dollar the contributions jts em- 
ployees made to their alma maters. At 
first this plan, which was eventually 
picked up by other companies, was lim- 
ited to four-year colleges and universities ; 
now it has been extended by far-thinking 
corporations and loyal alumni to junior 
colleges, as well as to some secondary 
schools. 

The eleven corporations who have 
recognized the role of junior colleges are 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, 
The Hill Acme Co., National Distillers 
Products Corporation, Tektronix, Inc., 
Wallingford Steel Company, Geoffrey L. 
Cabot, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpora- 
tion, Kaiser Steel Corporation, Walter 
Kiddie & Co., Scott Paper Company, and 
Young and Rubicam, Inc. 


Everett Junior College, Everett, Wash- 
ington, attracts more than half of the 
graduates of Snohomish County high 
schools who go to college, according to 
the school’s November, 1956, newsletter. 
One-third of the graduates of the 11 high 
schools (about 400) in the county entered 
colleges; half of that number entered 
Everett. The survey does not include the 
number of high school graduates who 
enter the junior college after their mili- 
tary duty. 

Apprenticeship training is one of the 
largest and most important functions at 
Everett. Its “related training” program 
endeavors to assist the advancement of 
employees in the local community in the 
fields of carpentry, electricity, auto me- 
chanics, plumbing, sheet metal work, and 
so forth. There is a long list of local firms 
who donate scholarship funds for the 
youth of the community. 


A 12-page booklet, “An Invitation to 
Consider Education in a Changing 
World,” is available free of charge from 
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the N.E.A. Centennial Office, 1201 16th 
Street, N.W. Washington 6, D.C. The 
booklet contains suggested program topics 
that may be adapted to suit individual 
community needs, N.E.A. will hold its 
Centennial celebration in Philadelphia 
next year, 


The November Junior College News- 
letter carried a story about the executive 
secretary's trip to Torrington, Wyoming. 
Results received from Albert Conger, di- 
rector of Goshen County Community 
College, reveal that the two school dis- 
tricts voted favorably on the annexation 
question, and the merger represents an 
increase of approximately 50 per cent of 
the property evaluation of the college dis- 
trict—from $10 million to almost $15 
million. Eventually it is hoped the entire 
county will be in the junior college dis- 
trict. 

* # 


Dr. Val H. Wilson has resigned as presi- 
dent of Colorado Woman’s College in 
Denver, Colorado, to accept the presi- 


dency of Skidmore College, Saratoga 
Springs, New York, “Colorado Woman’s 
College has made great advancement in 


all areas during the seven years that Dr. 
Wilson has been its president,” according 
to the president of the college board of 
trustees, Gerald Peters. Development has 
been steady under Dr. Wilson’s leader- 
ship. He has raised faculty salaries, initi- 
ated student government, and has made 
widespread changes in the curriculum. 
His modernized plans in the office of ad- 
missions have resulted in the college’s 
having the largest freshman class in its 
history last year, with students represent- 
ing 35 states and six foreign countries. 
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New buildings totaling $700,000 were 
constructed, and Dr. Wilson managed to 
reduce the college debt on the other build- 
ings. He will remain at his Denver address 
until mid-summer, 


* + 


Central Christian College will move 
from Bartlesville to Oklahoma City by 
September, 1958, it was decided by the 
board of directors. More service to more 
people will be effected, and the citizens 
of Oklahoma City welcome the new ad- 
dition. A 200-acre site northwest of the 
main part of the city has been selected 
and engineers and architects are now at 
their planning boards. 

Dr. George S. Benson, president of 
Harding College, has been appointed 
Chancellor of Central Christian and will 
continue his connection with Harding. 
Dr. James O. Baird and other members 
of the administration will remain with the 
school, continuing operations at Bartles- 
ville until the move. 

* 


The University of Maine and Portland 
Junior College are discussing merger 
plans for the future, according to Presi- 
dent Raymond Oakes of the junior col- 
lege, and Arthur Hauck, president of the 
University. Regarding the proposed mer- 
ger, Hauck said in part: “It would enable 
Portland Junior College to broaden its 
curriculum, particularly in the field of 
science and engineering.” State funds 
would be required, the Governor of 
Maine was advised, but the amount was 
not determined. Exact details of the mer- 
ger are not available at this time, but Mr. 
Oakes assured his board of directors and 
faculty that it would not impair the pro- 
fessional status of members of the faculty 
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Top officials, such as Bill Harkey, chair- 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE WORLD 


nor the free transfer of Portland Junior 
College students to any college other than 
the University of Maine. 

* 

The Hibbing Daily Tribune, Hibbing, 
Minnesota, quoted the AAJC executive 
secretary's comment that “an excellent 
guide for future action in education in 
this country centers in studying the pro- 
gram in those states which have been 
most successful in the use of junior col- 
leges.” The editorial then continues with 
this observation: 

“And in that respect the state of Min- 
nesota, which has tried out junior colleges 
for many years, has found them success- 
ful to the fullest extent. We need only to 
extend our vision to our own Mesaba 
Range where junior colleges have af- 
forded many high school graduates an op- 
portunity to continue their education in 
higher institutions of learning all over the 
Range, and even more convincing is the 
fact that these junior college graduates 
have matriculated in colleges and uni- 
versities over the nation and have gained 
fame and reputation in various profes- 
sions, in business, in education, in the 
medical and legal professions, and in 


many other fields.” 
* # 


Pueblo College, Pueblo, Colorado, ob- 
tained 57 per cent of the students en- 
rolled in higher education from the city 


and county high schools. 
* 


Eastern Oklahoma A.@&M. College, 
Wilburton, Oklahoma, has instituted a 
night course in state government de- 
signed to teach the function of state gov- 
ernment for the benefit of regular stu- 
dents and interested adults in the area. 
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man of the state legislative council and 
Speaker of the Oklahoma House of Rep- 
resentatives, explain their duties to the 
class. ‘The course has already featured 
speakers from the Highway Commission 
and heard the problems of the Corpora- 
tion Commission. Others in the offing are 
from the Planning and Resources Board, 
Game and Fish Commission, Department 
of Public Health, and the Judicial Branch. 

Interest in the course has induced many 
guests not enrolled to attend individual 
sessions. President Dunlap approves of 
this procedure because he believes the 
course “will be instrumental in teaching 
Oklahomans more about the operation of 
their state government than any other 
means because of the approach in teach- 
ing it.” 

* 

Orlando Junior College, Orlando, 
Florida, offers a short course in insurance, 
and has 24 enrolled in its current 240- 
hour six-week session. Students on campus 
for the short course in fire and casualty 
insurance, approved and outlined by the 
office of the State Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Florida, came from all over the 
state. Those who pass the course exami- 
nation will be eligible to sit for the state 
examination for insurance agents and 
solicitors. ‘The class meets five days a 
week from 8:00 to 5:00 p.m. with an 
hour for lunch. The non-credit course in- 
cludes principles of insurance, fire and 
allied lines, casualty and fidelity insur- 
ance, ocean and inland marine, package 
policies and agency management. Instruc- 


tors are experts in their fields. 
* 


Bethany Lutheran College, Mankato, 
Minnesota, is making an appeal for $40,- 
000 for the development of the school, A 


A 
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house-to-house canvass is the most popu- 
lar fund-raising method within the con- 
gregations of the Synod. The college Bul- 
letin pointed out in its October-Decem- 
ber, 1956, issue that the cost of giving for 
a married taxpayer with two children is 
as follows (only two examples listed) : 


Agaregate Maximum Cash Cost Net Cost 
Adjusted Deductable Maximum Gift to Giver 
Grows Income Gift (percent) 
$ 4,000 $ 600 $ 553 89% 
$25,000 $5,000 $3,132 63% 


“Though gifts of any size may be made, 
the present Federal Income Tax Law has 
increased the permissible deduction for 
charitable contributions to 20 per cent 
of adjusted gross income, which is, 
broadly speaking, gross income less busi- 
ness deductions. In effect, the govern- 
ment is to a certain degree matching each 
dollar the taxpayer contributes to the 
support of the educational, charitable, or 
cultural institution of his choice,” the 
Bulletin states. 


* + * 


Highland Park Junior College, High- 
land Park, Michigan, is strongly favored 
by the graduates of the local high schools, 
according to the Michigan Junior Col- 
lege Association Newsletter, Of those 
graduates who go on to college, more 
than 60 per cent enter the local insti- 
tution. Many adults also attend. Enroll- 
ment in general has increased 10 per cent, 
according to the office of education, Di- 
rect subsidies for junior colleges from the 
state are increasing yearly. Last year 
Michigan financed almost 30 per cent of 
the per capita cost; next year, the direct 
subsidy per student will be 48 per cent of 
the per capita cost. This increase is also 
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due to the stimulus given the junior col- 
leges by the four-year schools who want 
the junior colleges to absorb the students 
enrolled in the first two years, leaving the 
universities free to concentrate on upper 
level, graduate, and professional courses 
of study. 
* * 

Physical education, physics, and ge- 
ography are the courses selected for the 
experiment in closed circuit television 
slated to begin with the spring semester at 
Los Angeles City College in California. An 
appropriation of $50,000 by the Board 
of Education was given for the experi- 
ment beginning this month in the school’s 
Social Arts building. The outcome will de- 
termine whether or not closed circuit tele- 
vision will be continued. Should the results 
prove favorable, teaching units will be 
set up within the state-governed junior 
colleges for inter-communication tele- 
vision instruction. 


A study of organized occupational cur- 
riculums of less than four years’ duration 
that are offered currently in the nation’s 
schools of higher learning will be directed 
in the U.S. Office of Education by Dr. 
Henry H. Armsby, Chief for Engineering 
Education, and Dr. S. V. Martorana, 
Specialist for Community and Junior 
Colleges. Dr. Walter C. Eells, former ex- 
ecutive secretary of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges, is on tempo- 
rary appointment to help with this 
project. 

In addition to this project, Ross Hen- 
ninger of lowa State College is making a 
survey of curriculum contents in technical 
institutions under a grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation. 


i 
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Analysis of Junior College Growth 


JESSE P. BOGUE 


THE ANALYsIs of junior college growth is 
designed to give the reader a general view 
of what has taken place in this educational 
movement from its inception to the pres- 
ent time. The year 1900 is arbitrarily in- 
dicated as the starting point. ‘There were 
a few institutions organized as two-year 
units of higher education before that time. 
There were various expressions of interest 
and thinking during the latter part of the 
19th century by leaders in education with 
respect to the need for a reorganization of 
the American school system. In this think- 
ing, what is now the junior college was 
identified in one way or another as a need- 
ed development. The junior college, or- 
ganized as a distinct institution in its own 
right, did not come clearly into the pic- 
ture. Status for these colleges has come 
about through the process of evolutionary 
development. It cannot be said that all 
junior colleges have achieved independ- 
ent status in organization. It has been 
achieved by many of them, however, and 
it is the definite trend. 

The growth of junior colleges in num- 
bers of institutions and in enrollments of 
students since 1900 is one part of a revolu- 
tionary educational movement in_ the 
United States and in some other countries. 
Education at all levels from elementary 
through the graduate schools has seen 
this phenomenon take place. Not only 
have greater numbers of students enrolled 
and continued education because of the 


increasing population, but also there have 
been remarkably steady increases in the 
percentages of the population in educa- 
tion. During the time since World War IT, 
there has been a great upsurge of college 
attendance for many reasons. One of these 
has been the GI Bill of Rights. Benefits 
made available by the federal government 
made possible college attendance by vast 
numbers of veterans who otherwise either 
would not or could not have considered a 
college education possible. 

A second and continuing reason is the 
deeply felt conviction that the age in 
which we live demands far more educa- 
tion for the rank and file of the people. 
Problems of social and _ political under- 
standing, adjustment and cooperation on a 
world-wide scale have been confronting 
the American people as never before. 
Whether or not we like or approve of it, 
the United States has been elevated to a 
position of world leadership and power. 
Mass communication brings to the atten- 
tion of the people far-reaching issues of a 
national and international character, Up- 
on these issues the people are required to 
pass judgment and render decisions at the 
polls and in support of the government, or 
in opposition to it. The industrial revolu- 
tion is being rapidly followed by another 
in the invention and application of atomic 
power and the new technology known as 
automation. Manual labor is rapidly de- 
creasing ; highly skilled labor is taking its 
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place. Inventions have dislocated the 
whole range of former categories of em- 
ployment and brought about many new 
fields in production, processing, manage- 
ment and supervision, communications, 
distribution and consumption. ‘This rev- 
olution in our social, political, and indus- 
trial life has been caused largely by edu- 
cation and is a cause for more education 
in a spiralling progression. 

It has been stated so many times in re- 
cent years by so many authorities that the 
next ten to fifteen years will find our col- 
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lege enrollments doubled compared to en- 
rollments in the early 1950’s that this ob- 
servation does not require emphasis. ‘The 
potential enrollments are in being. Every 
token seems to point out the probability 
that this will happen. In fact, indications 
are that this so-called “tidal wave” of stu- 
dents is now at the very doors of our col- 
leges and universities. ‘The past history and 
performance of the junior and community 
colleges indicate that they will play an 
ever-increasing role in providing for this 
on-coming tide of students. 


TABLE IV 


Number of Colleges and Enrollments 
1900-1956 


School Number of 
Year Colleges 
1900-1901 8 
1915-1916 74 
1921-1922 207 
1925-1926 325 
1926-1927 408 
1927-1928 405 
1928-1929 429 
1929-1930 436 
1950-1931 469 
1931-1932 493 
1932-1933 514 
1933-1934 521 
1954-1935 518 
1935-1936 528 
1936-1937 553 
1937-1938 556 
1938-1939 575 
1939-1940 
1940-194] 627 
1941-1942 624 
1942-1943 586 
1943-1944 584 


Percentage 
Increase in 


Enrollment Enrollment 
100 
2,363 
16,031 
35,630 
50,529 
54,438 7.7 
67,627 24.2 
74,088 9.6 
97,631 31.8 
96,555 — 1.1 
103,530 7.2 
107,807 4.1 
122,511 13.5 
129,106 5.6 
136,623 5.8 
155,588 13.9 
196,710 26.4 
236,162 20.1 
267,406 13.2 
514,349 17.6 
325,15] 3.4 
249,788 23.2 
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TABLE Iv (Continued) 


1944-1945 591 
1945-1946 648 
1946-1947 663 
1947-1948 651 
1948-1949 648 
1949-1950 634 
1950-1951 597 
1951-1952 593 
1952-1953 594 
1953-1954 598 
1954-1955 596 
1955-1956 635 


251,290 0.6 
294,475 17.2 
455,048 54.5 
500,536 10.1 
465,815 — 69 
562,786 17.2 
579,475 2.8 
572,193 — 1.3 
560,732 — 2.0 
622,864 11.1 
696,321 11.8 
765,551 10.0 


Table IV will show the reader at a 
glance how the junior college movement 
has developed in numbers of institutions, 
enrollments, and percentages since 1900. 
Records are lacking for some of the early 
years and that for 1900 is an estimate. The 
larger number of colleges reported for the 
1957 Directory is the result of adding 22 
county teachers colleges in Wisconsin, list- 
ing newly organized junior colleges, and 
adding a few colleges that had existed for 
a few years but which had not come to 
the attention of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges. The county teachers 
colleges in Wisconsin are two-year institu- 


tions and have been reported by the U.S. 
Office of Education under the heading of 
non-degree granting higher educational 
institutions. In view of the fact that the 
junior college movement includes many 
different types and kinds of two-year col- 
leges, it seemed appropriate and reason- 
able as well as consistent with the report- 
ing of the U.S. Office of Education to in- 
clude them in the Directory. They are two- 
year collegiate institutions and the fact 
that they specialize in teacher education 
does not in any sense disqualify them for 
inclusion in the junior college movement. 


TABLE V 
Growth in Number of Juntor Colleges 
1900-1956 
Percentage 
Year Total Public Private Publi 

1915-16 74 19 55 26 
1921-22 207 70 137 34 
1925-26 325 136 189 42 
1929-30 436 178 258 4] 
1933-34 521 219 302 42 
1938-39 575 258 317 45 
1947-48 651 328 323 50 
1952-53 594 327 267 55 
1953—54 598 338 260 57 
1954-55 596 336 260 56 
1955—56 635 363 272 57 
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Table V shows the comparative growth 
in the number of colleges between those 
organized and supported by the public and 
those listed as private colleges. The de- 
gree and kind of public support varies con- 
siderably from state to state. Private col- 
leges are those organized as independent 
institutions and those that are church-re- 
lated. ‘The division in the number of pub- 
lic and private colleges was in favor of the 


1947-48, at 


private institutions until 


which time they were almost even. Since 
that year, the public colleges have in- 
creased in numbers more rapidly. While a 
few private colleges have been established 
during the past few years, and while others 
will be established in the future, it may be 
accepted as fact that public colleges will 
be founded more extensively in the several 
states and at a greater rate. Several state 
studies in higher education indicate that 
this is almost inevitable. 


TABLE VI 


Growth in Juntor College Enrollment 


1900-1956 
Percentage 
Year Total Public Private Public 
1900-01 100 0 100 0 
1915-16 2,363 592 1,771 25 
1921-22 16,031 8,349 7,682 52 
1925-26 35,630 20,145 15,485 57 
1929-30 74,088 45,021 29,067 61 
1933-34 107,807 74,853 32,954 69 
1938-39 196,710 140,545 56,165 71 
1947-48 500,536 378,844 121,692 76 
1951-52 572,193 495,766 76,427 87 
1952-53 560,732 489,563 71,169 87 
1953-54 622 864 553,008 69,856 89 
1954-55 696,321 618,000 78,321 89 
1955-56 765,551 683,129 82,422 89 


Table VI shows the comparative growth 
in numbers of students between the pub- 
lic and private institutions. These are com- 
prehensive figures and include full-time, 
part-time, special, and adult students. 
They include those who are working for 
credit and those who are enrolled as non- 
credit students. ‘The report is a head count 
of all persons who were in junior colleges 
during the entire year and at one time or 
another from June, 1955 to June, 1956. 
This period of time includes summer ses- 


‘olleges were asked to re- 


sions in 1955. 


port a student as an enrollee only once 
during the course of the 12 months. The 
preponderance of adult students is found 
in public colleges as one might well ex- 
pect since the public colleges are commu- 
nity institutions. Moreover, the percent- 
age of students enrolled in residential pri- 
vate colleges on a full-time basis is in all 
probability greater than the percentage of 
full-time students in public colleges. A 
“special” student is one who is unclassified 
and does not indicate whether or not he is 
enrolled full-time or part-time. Classified 
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for three or four years, depending on the 
number of credit hours he may be taking. 
In Table VII it may be observed that 


students may or may not include those on 
full-time or part-time basis. A student, for 
instance, could be classified as a freshman 


TABLE VII 
Distribution of Enrollments 
1936-37 to 1955-56 
Year Freshman Sophomore Others Total 
1936-37 73,880 41,993 20,750 136,623 
1937-38 80,398 41,986 33,204 155,588 
1938-39 96,687 47,174 52,849 196,710 
1939-40 105,663 57,128 73,371 236,162 
1940-41 104,819 60,218 102,369 267,406 
1941-42 100,280 55,644 158,425 314,349 
1942-43 90,810 40,981 193,360 325,151 
1943-44 62,307 25,690 161,791 249,788 
1944-45 117,836 36,537 140,102 251,290 
1945—46 116,282 35,948 142,245 294,475 
1946-47 210,805 67,406 176,837 455,048 
1947-48 196,510 119,080 184,946 500,536 
1948-49 172,537 100,323 192,955 465,815 
1949-50 183,117 102,871 276,798 562,786 
1950-51 164,523 93,622 321,330 579,475 
1951-52 139,850 70,976 361,367 572,193 
1952-53 156,192 70,065 334,475 560,732 
1953-54 172,566 83,138 367,160 622,864 
1954-55 190,634 85,802 419,885 696,321 
1955-56 255,301 124,934 385,361 765,551 


students indicated as “others” include spe- 
cial and adult categories. A further break- 
down was begun for the year 1947-48 in 
which these students were reported sep- 
arately. Table VIII shows this breakdown 
by years from that date to the present. The 
total in the “others” category (specials 
and adults) for the year 1955—56 is less 
than for the previous year by nearly 
35,000. ‘This may be accounted for in part 
by the reports from California for adult 
students. There appears to be a trend in 
that state for more students to become 
classified. This does not mean that the 
total enrollments in California dropped 
during the year 1955-56. On the contrary, 
the totals exceeded the previous year by 


more than 60,000. In California fresh- 
man enrollments reported for 1955-56 
exceeded 125,000 compared to 79,449 the 
previous year, and sophomores exceeded 
57,000 compared to 32,427 for 1954-55. 
Table VIII gives further data and the 
percentage of change with respect to the 
special and adult students. 


THE FACULTIES 


It is rather surprising that the number 
of full-time faculty members decreased 
during the past year from 13,277 to 
12,452, according to the reports of insti- 
tutions. On the other hand, part-time 
teachers increased from 12,092 to 14,150. 


‘ 
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TABLE VIII 


Number of Special and Adult Students 


1947-48 to 1955-56 


Year 


1947-48 


1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 
1951-52 
1952-53 
1953-54 
1954-55 
1955-56 


Number 


of Special 


Students 


54,616 
50,939 
62,391 
60,786 
87,053 
75,703 
94,523 
109,571 
107,113 


Number 

Percentage of Adult Percentage 

Increase Students Increase 
130,330 

— 6,7 142,016 9.0 
22.5 214,407 51.0 
— 2.6 260,544 21.5 
43.2 274,314 5.3 
—13.0 258,772 — 5.7 
24.9 272,637 5.4 
15.9 310,314 13.8 
2.2 278,203 10.3 


Just how this came about or what factors ulty’ members increased from 17,219, as 
reported in the 1956 Directory, to 18,394 
for the 1957 issue. 


were responsible for it is not known. The 
total full-time equivalent number of fac- 


TABLE IX 


Distribution of Size of Enrollment 


Enrollment 


2 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


Over 


50 


100- 


200 
300 
400 
500 
600 
700 
900 
O00 
O00 
O00 
O00 
O00 
O00 
O00 
O00 


49 

199 
IOY 
399 
499 
599 
699 
799 
899 


-1999 


3999 
4999 
5999 
6999 
7999 
8999 
9000 


No data: 


Total 


Public 


8 
23 
26 
27 
36 
27 
27 
19 
17 
13 

9 
50 
23 
10 


Private 


33 


NO 
ho 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Total 
| | 41 
40 63 
|| 77 103 
46 73 
25 61 
| 1] 38 
34 
25 
21 
15 
12 
63 
25 
10 
5 5 
8 8 
7 7 
3 3 
| 13 13 
| 3 5 
363 | | 635 
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Table LX indicates the distribution of 
enrollments by the size of the colleges. It 
may be observed that the larger colleges 
are public and that the state of California 
is responsible for the greatest number of 
these institutions. 


TYPES OF COLLEGES 
In respect to control, the public col- 
leges represent 363 institutions compared 
to 272 private colleges. The co-educa- 
tional colleges represent by far the greatest 
number, namely 511, compared to 76 for 
women and 48 for men. In the number of 
years included in the programs of instruc- 
tion there are five that offer now one year 
only, 599 with two years, 10 with three 
years, and 21 with four years. Therefore, 
it may be said that the co-educational 
two-year college predominates. 
Among the private and church-related 
colleges the breakdown is as follows: 


Independent, non-profit 84 
Baptist Colleges 28 
Catholic Colleges 66 
Lutheran Colleges 15 
Methodist Colleges 30 
Presbyterian Colleges 10 
Proprietary Colleges 5 
Others* 34 

Total 272 


* These represent about 20 denominational 


bodies and the YMCA. 


363 
ACCREDITATION 

A great deal of interest has been shown 
in the past few years for securing regional 
accreditation. By reading the records by 
states with respect to this matter, it will 
be seen that there are great variations 
between them, In some states a great ma- 
jority of the colleges are regionally ac- 
credited; in some others, where the col- 
leges have been in existence for a number 
of years, very few are accredited. For a 
good example, one may contrast the rec- 
ord in Washington State for public col- 
leges with those in lowa. The records 
indicate that 218 public colleges out of a 
total of 363 are regionally accredited. Of 
the 272 private colleges, 109 are ac- 
credited. It is quite likely that a few col- 
leges were accredited in the late fall of 
1956 and after data for the 1957 Directory 

were set in type. 


ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIP 

Slight gains were made in the member- 
ship of the Association during 1956. There 
are now 462 active institutional and seven 
provisional members, compared to 449 
active and 6 provisional during 1955. 
One reason for this increased number of 
members was the change in the laws of 
California whereby public colleges are 
now permitted to pay dues from public 
funds. 
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